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Railroad to the Pacific--Northern Route. 
Its General Character, Relative Merits, etc. 
By Epwin F. Jounson, C. E. 
(Continued from Page 772.) 

COMPARISON OF ROUTES. 


It has been stated, that if the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia be made the terminus of the proposed road 
on the Pacific, the northern route is probably the 
best way to reach it. The point of divergence 
from this route is in the Clark’s river valley, 
where that river emerges from the hill country, 
thgnce across the elevated prairie plain southerly, 
near to the junction of the Lewis’ river with the 
Ccjumbia, and along the Columbia to its mouth. 
We distance by this line to Astoria, although 
greater than to the straits of De Fuca, is evident- 
ly less, (as appears by an inspection of the map,) 
than by any other line which can be projected 
frog Chicago to the same point, and it is also 
greatly superior in other respects. If the ground be- 
tween the sources of the Spokane river and Clark’s 
river ‘is practicable it will afford a shorter route. 
This, however, does not seem to beprobable, judging 


— AT 

Mr. Whitney, who has been very active in| toria. This gentleman passed, in 1811, from the 
drawing public attention to the important subject|Shayen river to the head water of the Little:Mis- 
of a railroad to the Pacific, after canvassing vari-|souri, thence across, and alung the Black Hills or 
ous routes, came to the conclusion that it was|Mountains on the north or west side, and across 
best to approach the Pacific by the valley of the}the Bighorn range to Wind river, the main west 
Columbia, and the route which he approves is|branch of the Bighorn river. From thence across 
represented on his map by a line drawn from|near Fremont’s Peak, to the Mad river branch of 
Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi, in Wiscon-| Lewis river. 


1|8in, to the valley of White river or White Earth} He describes the Black Mountains as an “ ex- | 


river, west of the Missouri, and thence to the val-|tensive chain, stretching from the Nebraska. or 
ley of Salmon river, and down the latter and Lewis/ Platte river, in a north-easterly direction, to the 
river and the Columbia, leaving the Columbia on| great north bend of the Missouri.” . They are com- 
the west side of the Cascade range, and from|posed chiefly of “sandstone,” and are in many 
thence bearing northerly to the main terminus on|places “ broken into savage cliffs and precipices,” 
Puget Sound. and were crossed with great difficulty, near the 
The objections to this line, are the crossing of|sources of the Little Missouri, From an elevated 
the Mississippi and Missouri at points where both} point in this chain, he descried, at the distance of 
are navigable by the larger class of river steamers, | 150 miles, “ the lofty range of the Bighorn Moun- 
and where the expense will be very considerable, | tains, printing the clear horizon.” 
The overcoming of the Wind river or Black Moun-| It is easy to see from this estimate of their dis- 
tains, near the head of White river, in reaching| tance, that the Bighorn Mountains must be very 


-|which, the line must previously pass through ajélevated, and this is proved by the diffi- 


very barren district of some extent, known as the |Culties which Mr. Hunt encountered in passing 
Mauvaise terres. The impossibility of maintain-| them. After reaching them he pursued a south- 
ing even a tolerably direct course, from the Black|¢tly course along their base for several miles, 
Mountains to Salmon river, in consequence of the|8¢arching for some practicable defile, but on the 
direction in which the tributaries of the Yellow|d of September, finding that they “ still stretched 
Stone and Missouri flow, and the number andjonward, presenting a continual barrier,” he en- 
height of the intervening mountains, the high deavored to “ force a passage to the westward, 
range of the Bighorn being among the most/ but soon became entangled in rocks and precipi- 
prominent, and the probable great expense of ef-|ces which set all efforts at defiance.” The Moun, 
fecting a descent along the Salmon river valley,|tains “seemed, for the most part, rugged, bare, 
judging from the descriptions of it furnished by|and sterile,” covered by a few scatered pines. 
Lewis and Clark, and others. Under the guidance of the Crow Indians, he at 
Added to this, the line will be longer undoubted-| length effected a passage “ through rugged defiles, 
ly, than the proposed route to De Fuca; a farjup and down the crags and steeps of the Moun- 
greater amount of rise and fall must be encounter-} tains.” 
ed, and it will cost much more than the northern} From thence he continued on westwardly, over 
route. The country through which it passes is|a ‘rugged region of hills and rocks,” and 
less valuable for settlement, and it does not, pre-|the valley of the Wind river, which was “ rough 
sent the very great advantage ofa convenient con-|and destitute of trees, with few signs of animal _ 
nection with Lake Superior, and with the naviga-|life,” passing, as above stated, across to one of the. 
ble portions of the Upper Missouri, the Clark’s|sources of Green river, and thence to the Lewis. 
river, and the Ocjumbia, which is aiid the|river at the mouth of Henry’s fork, near the three 
northern route, Tetons. When mane. the Wind river, he was. in- 
The character of the-ohnatey deromgh which | formed that by. “following up that recy 
this route must pass, after leaving the waters of|crossing.a single mountain ridge, he wouk 
White river; until it reaches those of Columbia, is }upon the waters of the Columbia,” ~~ ri 









from the description of it by Father De Smet, 


- {very fully pourtrayed by Mr, Hunt, in Irving’s As Idoubtedly, of Mad river, 
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its whole extent. 
This route, which i 





through the south Pass, aol watern of 
the Colorado, and the tributaries of the Great Salt 
Lake; thence into the vallics of Lewis river hirP 
the Columbia to the Pacific. 

The objections to this route are of a pan fi, 


a3 


much more serious than to the one last describedy"tregion “for nearly ‘the “entire distance to the Blue 


It crosses the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, par- 
ticularly the latter, at lower and more difficult 
points. The summit at the south Pass, which is 
7,490 feet, barometric measurement, above the sea, 
is probably higher than that of Liet Pass by up- 
wards of 2000 feet, if the_latter has not been un- 
der-rated, To the west of the South Pass, at the 
crossing of Bear Mountain, is another summit 
700 feet higher, and somuch higher than the Lew- 
is. Pass as to give to it acolder temperature in win- 
ter, notwithstanding its more southern latitude. 
Even the South Puss has probably as low a tem- 
perature in wiater as the Lewis Pass, if not lower, 
owing to its geater elevation and to its being far- 
ther removed from the mild region on the Pacific. 

In proceeding westwari from Green river, in 
latitude 42°.N., the valley of Lewis river may be 
entered without crossing any intervening ridge, or 
ascending much from the former. This route leads | 
through Pierre's Hole in a northerly direction 
along the valley of Mad river to the mouth of 
Henry’s. fork, thence southerly to Fort Hall, ete. 
From the descriptions given of it by Parker, and 
also by Hunt, it does not appear to be practicable 
for a railroad ; but were it otherwise, it would not 
very materially change the character of this route 
as compared with others- 

The Lewis river, for much of its distance, flows 
ina deep chasm, the walls of basaltic rock on 
either side being very liigh, rising in one place, 
for 60 miles, to from 100 to 800 feet. Its valley 

is, forthe most part, a sterile region of volcanic 
we and barren sands, almost destitute of vege- 
tation. 

€ol. Fremont says that for 300 miles to the 
west of Fort Hall “there does not occur a fertile 
spot of ground sufficiently large to produce the 
necessary quantity of grain or pasturage enough 
to allow even a temporary repose to the emi- 


“fle sates, that “ the main river is enclosed with 
uiural precipices, which form its characteristic 
feature along’a great portion of its course. A 
nielancholy and strange looking country, one of 
fracture and violence and fire.” 

“Mr. Hunt, in Irving’s Astoria, describes this re- 
gion as a dreary desert of sand and gravel,” 

“Vast trackless plain destitute of all means of 
subsistence.” “Here and there is a thin scanty 
hérbage, insufficient ‘or the pasturage of horse or 
buffalo.” ‘These “treeless wastes,” he continues, 
“gre “even more barren than the naked upper 
prairies on thé Atlantic side, and. must ever defy 


cultivation.” ‘Farnham, when near'the Boise riv- ene 
ef, On lils ‘Way west, “had not ‘seen: an ‘note of 


Jail inde leaving Fort Hall, capable of produc- | 
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the northern route. 
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through a Seubardtively barren and impficticable 


Mountains. pig 9 and Hunter, who 
pis 3: ze dn: 1846, state that 
ong. ay ort Laramie, “ the coun- 


try is barren and desolate, being without timber 
or grass, except on the very banks of the streams, 

and very littleeven there. From Latamie, for 
some distance west, the road runs over hills of 
coarse gravel.” * * “The only grassis along 
the borders of the streams, with very little timber 
any where, except on some of the high banks, 
which are perfectly inaccessible to wagons.” 

“The Sweetwater is bounded. on both sides by 
mountains of granite, cme ge intersected by 
dykes of trap, not timbered. Distance between 
mountains on each side 20.miles, but this district 
of country is very barren, producing nothing but 
wild sage.” ‘“‘In the Pass there is no timber, and 
none in its vicinity, except on the Wind river 
mountains, which are inaccessible to wagons.” 

The cost of the road on this route will be vast- 
ly greater than upon the northern route, owing to 
its greater length, the absence of timber, the gen- 
eral character of the surface, and the impossibility 
of approaching it-at any intermediate points with 
materials for its construction, or with provisions 
for the sustenance of laborers. When built it will 
be more expensive to operate. It will not pass 
through a region attractive to settlers, and will 
not, consequently, have the amount of way busi- 
ness to sustain it, which will be realized upon the 
northern route, and like the one last described, 
has not the advantage of a connection with Lake 
Superior. 

These are the only routes proposed, and proba- 
by the only ones practicable, which have a termi- 
nus on the Pacific in either of the territories of 
Oregon or Washington. 

Before proceeding to consider the character of 
the routes which lead to the more southern Ports 
of San Francisco and San Diego, and which more 
naturally, perhaps, take their departure from St. 
Louis, or some point farther south, it will be 
proper to give a genral topographical view of the 
country between the Mississippi and the Pacific, 


Between the Mississippi and Missoari rivers on 
a/the one side, and the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains on the other, lies a vast plain, inclined 
at such an angle as to give to its western edge 
or border, where it meets the mountains, an ele- 
yation of 6000 feet, and upwards, above the sea. 
The surface of this plain, as a whole, is not 
enough varied to give to it the character of being 


t height ordepth. It has what is termed, a 
g or undulating surface, SERRE r wae 
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are, in consequence, so obstructed with bars and 
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r Bes purpose, except at 
sel cost not justified by any resulting benefit. 

. Bhe eastern portion of this great plain, which is 
ffom .fwo hundred to three hundred miles in 
breadth, is very fertile, is tolerably well supplied 
with timber, and is capable of affording sustenance 
to a very large population. 

The western portion becomes less and less fer- 
tile as it approaches the mountains, where, from 
its great elevation, and other causes, it presents so 
barren ard sterile an aspect, as to have received 
the name of the American Desert, This portion is 
almest wholly destitute of timber, and in many 
places, is destitute of water, except what is fur- 
ished by the larger strams which flow from the 
mountains. So bare of timber is this portion, that 
in the valley of the Platte, for four hundred miles, 
it is, from the authorities quoted above, almost 
entirely wanting, a peculiarity not confined to that 
river, but is said to be common to all, and even 
when they lose this character and are fringed with 
trees, as is occasionally the case, the laiter are 
found to consist mainly of the cottonwood, (popu- 
lus canadeusis,} which affurd an inferior timber, 
and is but poorly, if at all, adapted to the pupo- 
ses of railroad construction. 

The Rocky Mountains, south of Fremont’s 
Peak to the Mexican boundary, may be said to 
consist of two ranger, between which flow the wa- 
ters of the Colorado, which discharges into the 
Gulf of California. The eastern or main range on 
reaching the Lat. of 39° N. nearly, is accompa- 
nied in its course south by another parallel range, 
at no great distance from it on the east, and be- 
tween the two lies the narrow valley drained by 






the Rio Grande, (or Bravo,) Del Norte, which, after - 


forming for some distance the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, discharges into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

These mountains. are strictly what their name 
denotes, viz: Rocky. They are very sparely cov- 
ered with timber, irregular in form, and unequal 
in elevation, rising to a height from 9000 to 12000 
feet above the level of the sea, with occasional 
peaks that rise to a still greater height, and which 
are covered with perpetual snow. 

The valley of the Rio Grande Del Norte is eleva- 
tedatits northernextremity from 7000 to 8000 feet 
above thelevel of the sea, and at the point where it 
emerges from the eastern range of mountains at 
El Paso, its elevation is about 4000 feet. 
scent of its valley above El Paso varies from 5 to 
7 feet per mile ; the river is, consequently, not nay- 
igable. The valley is narrow and has within it 
many fertile spots, and contains a Spanish and In- 
dian- population of several thousand. 

The valley of the Colorado has a descent to the 
south even greater than that of the Rio Grande 
= Norte. Although narrow at first it widens as 


ed with hills and valleys of any very|f it proceeds south, until it occupies: most of the 


between the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
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At its source, in Lat. 48° N., | 


the sea is upwards of 7000 feet, Col. "Busty tb rent comnéelioa with each other: and none with 


eae herwis , the most 


forms us that “there is little doubt of its being|the sea; a region where the rains are limited and 
always navigable for steamboats up to within 3 or |the evagioratipil'so great as to drink up all the 
4 miles of the mouth of the Gila, where it is 600] moisture, leaving but little for the sustenance of 


feet wide. 


He was also informed that it was|plants‘or animals. 
probably to a great extent susceptible of naviga- 


To this description, the country near the Great 


tion to a point seven days travel up from the junc-|Salt Lake where the Mormons are located is some- 
tion, which would bring it within two or three|what of an exception. In this section there are 


hundred feet of the level of the sea in Lat. 34° N. 


some fertile strips of land in the valleys, which, if 


This gives to the valley above an inclination on|not naturally productive, are made so by the 
the average of nearly ten feet in the mile, and an|somewhat expensive process of irrigation. Aside 
elevation, probably, between the latitudes of 38°|from this, the whole of the Great Basin is a dreary 


and 89° N., 


of about 8000 feet. Its eastern and}and probably irreclaimable desert, supporting but 


western border in this latitude has an elevation of| few animals, and a few miserable specimens ofhu- 


4000 to 5000 fest. 


The mountains which bound it on the west, like 
those on the east, are high in places but the chain 


appears to be more broken. 


manity, the most abject of the Indian race to be 
found anywhere in North America. 
Thornton, who passed through a portion of this 


They skirt the Great |p; rren waste, speaks of the “destitution of mois- 


Salt Lake on the east, and are there known as the |tyre,” describes its “sterility and dreariness as 
Wausatch range. From a point near the Vegas|fearful, as though a strange curse were brooding 
of Santa Clara, in Lat. 88° N., they pursue a west-|oyer the whole scene.”—“A country which has 
erly course until they strike the high range of the | nothing of a redeeming character.” “It was enliv- 


Sierra Nevada, 


in California, This latter then|/ened by the murmur of no streams but was a wide 


forms the western boundary of the Colorado Basin,|waste of desolation where even the winds had 


being the only range between it and the Pacific 


according to Col. Emery, of 3000 feet. 


»|died.” 
and can be passed near San Diego at an elevation, 


Col. Fremont, when struggling through the deep 
snows of winter on its western border, under the 


West of the Coloradovalley, and east ofthe Sierra|Neyada mountains, was informed by a Christian 


Nevada Mountains, and south of the mountains 


Indian that “the country directly across to the 


which form the southern boundary of the valley of |Great Salt Lake had repulsed, by its sterility all 


Lewis river, is a wide space krown as the “ Great 


attempts to penetrate it.” When traversing, sub- 


Basin,” its surface elevated, as appears by the} sequently its eastern limits he states that “fertility 


measurement of Col. Fremont, from 4000 to 6000 


feet above the sea. 


of soil and vegetation does not extend far into the 


The lowest Passes in the Ne-|Great Basin,” that it is “called a desert, and from 
vada Mountains have an alevation nearly twice as 


great as the interior of the basin, and the higher 


what he saw of it sterility may be its prominent 
characteristie.” ‘Humanity there appears in its 


portions rival those of the Rocky Mountains in |jowest form,” subsisting on “seeds, insects and 


height, their summits being, at all seasons, white|roots.” “The rabbit is the largest “animal,” and 


with perpetual snow. 


Between these mountains and the sea, north of 
Lat. 34, is auother parallel range of mountains, 
which are high and known as the Coast Range. 
Between the two lie the vallies of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, the former descending to the 
north, and the latter to the south; their waters 
meeting in the Bay of San Francisco, which opens 
to the sea by a passage through the Coast 
presenting a strait of ample dimen- 
sions easy of access, and a sufficient depth of}. 
of water in the basin, in most places, for the pur- 


range, 


poses of ocean navigation. 
The Nevada Mountains, on both of their slopes 


“the wild sage the only fuel and timber, and the 
only covering often for the feet and legs in cold 
weather.” 

Bryant, who passed centrally through this re- 
gion, from the Great Salt Lake by the way of 
Humboldt or Mary’s river, to California, thus speaks 
of it: 

“A fine white sand, impalpable almost as ashes 
mingled with which is a scorfous gravel, in some 
places soft and yielding to the hoofs of our mules, 
in others baked and compact almost to the hard- 
ness of brick, are the leading characteristics of 
the soil, if soil it can be called.” When at the 


»|distance of ninety miles the scene is represented 


are covered with a dense forest which extends in|,, one of “dismal and oppressive solitude,” “no 


places on thewest side, on to the plains below. 


The Coast range is thinly clothed with timber. 


yoice of animal, no hum of insect disturbing the 
tomb-like solemnity. All was silence and death. 


The vallies between are fertile and productive | Like the other elements sustaining animal and ve- 


wherever the ground can be irrigated, a method 


getable life, the winds seemed stagnant and para- 


of culture which is necessary, owing to the almost |lyzed by the universal dearth around.” A vast 


total absence of rain in summer. 


plain of 70 to 80 miles in width, which they were 


Fortunately in the principal of these vallies the | compelled to cross, was “utterly destitute of water 
San Joaquin, the streams are numerous, and on|and of vegetables or any sign that shrub or plant 


the side of the Sierra Nevada, are ample for the 
purpose. 
East of the Nevada the “Great Basin,’’ is char- 


had ever existed above its snow like surface.” In 
other places, wild sage, grease wood, and a few 
shrubs of smaller size, for the most part leafless, 


acterised by its sandy and barren plains, by the |“were the only vegetations, except at long inter- 
number and rugged character of the mountains|vals a little grass, these mostly dry, and this only 
that are scattered over its surface, by its destitu-|in the immediate vicinity of the few springs to be 
tion of timber, by the fewness of its fresh. water |met with, whose water was often too brackish for 
springs and streams, by its containing the Great|use.”: At the distance of two hundred miles, after 
Balt Lake, and many minor lakes, some aalt,.and}taking so extensive view from the summit of & 





the awfulness and grandeur of this sublime deso- 
lation.” At about three hundred and thirty miles 
there appeared “little or no variation in the gen- 
eral character of the country and its productions.” 
At 450 miles no improvement. The nearest moun- 
tains present the same rugged and barren as- 
pect. 

At 575 miles he states that “every thing around 
is sufficiertly cheerless and desolate todepress the 
most buoyant temperament. The sable and utter- 
ly sterile mountalns, the barren and wild plain, in- 
capable of sustaining either insect or animal, pre- 
sents a dreariness of scenery that would be almost 
overpowering in its influences, but for the hope of 
more pleasing scenes bey 

This entire regionis supposed atno very remote 
period to have been under the influence ‘of volca- 
nic fires, and such doubtless‘is the conclusion 
which the general character of the surface would 
seem to justify. But it should be remembered 
that time can effect but very slight changes in the 
surface of a country in the absence of rain or mois- 
ture, and that this element appears to have been 
almost entirely wanting in the region in question, 


‘| and this is one reason probably in common with the 


milder climate, why the entire country from the, 
eastern slope of the Rocky mountains to the Neva- 
da mountains exhibits indications of volcanic ac- 
tion ofa date apparently more recent than is ob- 
served in those sections where the rains are fre- 
quent and the cold and the frosts at times severe. 

The change in the face of nature which in ‘ano- 
ther climate would be effected in a short period, 
would here take years to accomplish, owing to the 
almost entire absence of the causes by which such 
changes are produced. 

The region lying south of the Great Basin and 


,| west of the Colorado, extending to the Nevada 


mountains, and in the vicinity of San Diego, ap- 
proaching near to the Pacific, is less mountainous 
but equally barren and sterile. Colonel Emory, 
who was one of the gallant band who accompanied 
Gen. Kearney in his march to California and 
whose attention to the physical characteristics of 
the country, and care and perseverance in deter- 
mining the astronomical positions, and elevationsof 
numerous points on the route under the privations 
of a forced march through a hostile and most in- 
hospitable region, is worthy of remark and com- 
mendation, says after reaching the mountains west 
of the Colorado, thatthe “‘desertover which we had 
passed from water to water, is an immense trian- 
gular plain, bounded on one side by the Colorado, on 
the west by the Cordilleras of California, on the south 
by the Tecati chain of mountains and the Colora- 
do mountains.” On the north its boundaries are 
undefined but he supposes “from accounts of trap- 
pers and others who have attempted the passage 
from California to the Gila by amore northera 
route, that it extends many days travel beyond 
the chain of barren mountains which bound the 
horizon in that direction.” 

This desert, he states, is “chiefly covered with 
floating sand, the surface of which in many places 
is white with diminutive spinelas and every where, 
over the whole surface, is found the large and soft 
muscle shell.” 

The valley of the Gila for at least one hundred 
miles east of the Coloradd appears to be of a simi- 





lar character. He says that “wherever we mount. 
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we found them dreary. beyond. description, cover- 
ed with black basalt, with a few intervals of dwarf 
growth of Larrea, Now and then a single acacia 
raised its solitary form and displayed its verdure 
in the black expanse.” Again ‘the ground as far 
as the eye can reach is strewed with black shining 
well rounded pebbles, The Larrea even was scarce- 


ly seen, and dreariness seemed to mantle the| 0 


earth. The dust rose in volumes as the party ad- 
vanced.” “The hills and mountains appeared en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation.” As they approached 
the Colorado, the table lands and plains were almost 
entirely of sand.” ‘Sand hills flank both sides of 
the Gila formed by sand brought down by the 
winds fromthe valley of the Colorado,” ‘‘the course 
of the Colorado was tracked by clouds of flying 
sand. West of this great sand plain, in the moun- 
tains near San Diego, the country is still destitute 
of vegetation. Whenin the midst of the moun- 
tains he states that “barrenness and desolation 
still hold their reign,” and that the “barren waste” 
extends to the very shores of the Pacific. 


Col. Fremont who traversed this region from 
Walkers Pass in the Nevada mountains to the Ve- 
gas of Santa Clara, five hundred and fifty miles, 
also describes it as being little better than a san- 
dy desert, a region of loose, heavy sands,” “hot 
and yellow,” in which the traveller “suffers from 
an intolerable thirst, “where the heated air seems 
to be entirely deprived of moisture.” ‘A desolate 
and revolting country, where lizards were the on- 
ly animals, and the tracks of the lizard eaters the 
principal sign of human beings.” Other authori- 
ties. concur in giving to this portion of the valley 
of the Colorado a similar character. This whole 
region in fact including the Great Basin being near. 
yl or quite destitute of water, is irreclaimable 
even by irrigation and must forever remain, proba- 
bly, the Sahara of North America. 


The vast region lying to the east of the Great 
Basin and the southern part of the Colorado, in- 
cluding the Rocky mountains and what has here- 
tofore been designated on-the Maps as the “Ame- 
rican Desert” on their eastern slope, although not 
presenting so melancholy and forbidding an as- 
pect as the portion west of the Colorado, is still 
in a great measure a barren waste, made up of 
sterile plains, and mountains of naked rock. 


Col. Emory whose route was by the way of 
Bents Fort and Santa Fe, thence down the valley 
of the Del Norte and across to that ofthe Gila, 
states that “the country from the Arkansas to this 
point (junction of the Gila with the Colorado) 
more than twelve hundred miles, in its adaptation 
to agriculture has peculiarities which must forev- 
er stamp itself upon the population which inhab- 
its it.’ “In no part of this tract of land can the 
rains of heaven be relied upon to any extent for 
the cultiyation of the soil. The earth is destivute 
of trees and in great part also of any vegetation 
whatever. 

A few feeble streams flow i in different directions 
from the great mountains, which in.many places 
traverse this region. These streams are separated 
sometimes by plains and sometimes by mountains 
without water, and without vegetation, and may 
be called deserts, so far as they perform any use- 
ful part in the sustenance of human life. The cu'- 
tivation of the earth js therefore confined to those 






the alt of the streams, and wherever practised 
ina community with any success or to any extent 
involves a degree of subordination and absolute 
obedience to a chief, repugnant to the habits of 
our people,” 

The region thus described is applicable not 
erely to the portion passed over, but to the whole 
New Mexico. The province of Chihua-hua in 
the Mexican territory, and California as far north 
as the Sacramento, all of which, he states, are, as 
far as the best information goes, “the same in the 
physical character of their surface, and differ but 
little in climate or products.” 

Col. Emory ‘made many inquiries as to the 
character of the vast region of country embraced 
in tbe triangle formed by the Colorado of the West, 
the Del Norte and the Gila.” From all that he 
could learn, this country “does not differ material- 
ly in its physical character from New Mexico, ex- 
cept perhaps being less denuded of soil and vege- 
tation. 

The sources of the Salinas, the San Francisco, 
Ariel San Carlos, and Prieto, tributaries of the 
Gila take their rise in it. About their head waters 
and occasionally along their courses are presented 
sections of land capable of irrigation.” ‘The whole 
extent, except on the margins, of the stream is 
said to be destitute of forest trees.” 

Farnham who crossed the upper portion of the 
Colorado valley from St. Vrains Fort to Salt Lake 
describes it as a “desert of arid plains and minor 
mountains,” the “great grave of vegetation.” The 
face of the country, even in the valley of Green 
river is a “dry, barren and undulating plain.” He 
could find nothing in nature from which to derive 
a pulse of pleasure, nothing “save the vastness of 
desolate wastes, the tombs of the washings of the 
floods!” The course of the Grand river, to the 
point where he crossed it, was nearly due west. 
From thence, according to Kelly, a man who was 
fsmiliar with its course and that of the Colorado, 
it “continued in a west by north course for 
one hundred and sixty miles where it breaks thro’ 
the Anabuac ridge.” The cliffs at this point on 
both sides are “several hundred feet high and over 
hanging within them is a series of cascades which 
roar like Niagara, when the river is swelled by 
the freshets of June.” After passing this point 
it moves with a “dashing, foaming current” to 
where it meets with Green River and forms the 
Colorado of the West. “From the junction of 
of these branches, the Colorado has a general 
course from the north east to the south west, of 
seven hundred miles to the Gulf of California.— 
Four hundred of this seven hundred miles is on 
almost unbroken chasm with perpendicular sides 
hundreds of feet in height, at the bottom of which 
the waters rush in continuous cascades.” 

‘he country on each side of its whole course 
is a rolling desert of brown, loose earth on which 
the rains and dews never fall.” 

This description, he says, was confirmed by ma- 
ny persons at Fort David Crocket, and sustains 
fully the general description by Col. Emory. 

It is also confirmed by the testimony of Dr. Ly- 
man, who travelled in 1841 from Santa Fe to Up- 
per California. For the first one hundred and fifty 
miles to the Rio San Juan, the pasturage and wa- 
ter were both good upon the mountain sides and 
yalljes, After crossing the San Juan in about lat. 
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| 88° N., Nat ceatintlcg’ al lee the Grand to the 
Green River tributaries of the Colorado, he states, 
that “the country becomes generally sterile and 
broken in every direction by deep ravines with 
perpendicular banks, opposing almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to the traveller’s progress, compelling 
him to search many days before he can find a fea- 
sible passage.” 

He states that the water in nearly every instance 
west ofthe Colorado to the California mountains, 
a distance of seven hundred to eight hundred 
miles,” is either very brackish and slimy or so ex- 
cessively saline as to have, in many instances, a 
fatal effect on animals and men.” In some few 
instances good water was found. Sometimes the 
vast barren plains were destitute of any water, 
having hardly a blade of grass, or a square mile 
of surface! Occasionally wild sage was found 
and this and the stems of equally naked bushes, 
were the only food for animals. Occasionally, al- 
so, a few diminutive “canes” and sand grass were 
found in the dry beds of rivers, “over these dread- 
ful wastes scathed of God, was scattered the 
wild squash which only served to tantalize the 
perishing traveller with the remembrance of fruit- 
ful fields and pleasant homes.” 

In journeying down the Colorado the traveller 
“comes to a spot called Santa Clara where a lit- 
tle herbage and water are found. Near this point 
the banks rise and the river is buried deep in roar- 
ing chasms. The traveller ascends, therefore to a 
point called the Salt mountain and thence descends 
to Las Vegas where there are about one hundred 
acres of salt grass. There a desolate plain com- 
mences and extends about one hundred miles, 
partially covered with loose sand piled into ridges, 
curiously waved over the general surface and in 
the ravines, whirled by the winds into a great va- 
riety of fantastic forms. These ravines are very 
numerous and deep, very difficult to ascend and 
descend; parched caverns into which the drifting 
sanis are driven by the heated winds. On all 
this plain there is no vegetation except a little 
salt grass on the margin of a few stagnant pools 
of brackish and sulphurous waters.” From thence 
to the Californla mountains the soil was quite 
hard, the water continued the same and the whole 
face of the country equally devoid of vegetation. 

Such being the general character of the coun- 
try, the capacity of the several streams for sup- 
plying the means fur irrigation, becomes an im. 
portant element in estimating the population 
which can be sustained within its limits. 

Col. Emory measured the Del Norte at Tomi, 
lat. 86° 48’ N. and found it thirty yards wide on- 
ly at the surface, and averaging less than two feet 
in depth. This was its entire section on the first 
of October, except two zequias or channels for ir- 
rigation of 9 by 2 feet each, at a place distant 
three hundred miles in a direct line from its 
source! At the Pimos village, the waters of the 
Gila, over three hundred miles from its source 
were entirely abstracted from their bed by the ze- 
quias formed for irrigation! The Great Colorado 
of the west, at the place where it was forded by 
Gen. Kearney below the mouth of the Gila was on- 
ly 1600 feet wide on the 25th of November. Its 
greatest depth in the channel was only four feet, 
and it flowed at the very moderate rate of 11¢ 
miles per hour !. 

Altogether equal to a volnme of water twohun-. 
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dred feet wide, and 20 feet deep running at the [Ge 


slow rate of one and a half miles per hour, for the 
drainage of 80,000 square miles of surface, less 
probably than one seventieth part of the drainage 
from the same extent of surface on the slopes oi 
the Alleghanies between the same latitades. 

To what degree this amount, smallas itis, would 
be reduced by the increased evaporation and ab- 
sorption consequent upon the diversion of the wa- 
ters of the main rivers and their tributaries to any 
very considerable extent for irrigation, will be 
left to others to estimate. It will be found, doubt- 
less, that the population which can be sustained 
will not depend solely upon the extent of surface 
which is “within the level of the waters of the 
streams,” but will be governed also by the quan- 
tity of water which the streams are able to fur- 
nish. 

Whatever portion of the surface can thus be 
rendered available, and it must be very limited, 
it is very certain that the more desirable and ac- 
cessible regions to the north will be first occupied, 
and that they will contain and support a popula- 
tion manifold greater on a given surface, whose 
pursuits will be of a character to contribute in a 
much greater degree to the support of expensive 
means of inter-communication. 

To be continued. 





Prussian Railway Accounts, 

The official survey for the year 1852, just 
published by the Prussian Government, gives a 
statement of averages, highly interesting to the 
public, as affording a means of comparing the 
management of railway business here and abroad. 
Ingthe subjoined summary the Prussian calcula- 
tions are reduced to English measure and currency. 
—Total length of railway, 1803 miles, including 
456 miles of double line. Cost per mile £12,852, 
including £1,556 for locomotives, carriages &c. 
Maximum £26,720; minimum £6,040. Average 
number of locomotives, three for every 10 miles; 
of passengers’ carriages, 7; of vans and wagons, 
reckoned as four-wheeled, 57 per 10 miles of rail. 
Average run per locomotive in the year, 13,291 
miles. Consumption of fuel, 9 cubic feet of wood 
and 3,250 lbs. of coke per 100 miles of journey. 
Maximum of wood alone, 310 cubic feet, and of 
coke alone, 4,529 Ibs. per 100 miles of journey. 
Average distance of passengers’ journey, 2744 
miles, of transport of goods, 47 8-10. Average 
passenger’s fare, eighty-cight-hundredths of a 
penny per mile, or 7s. 4d. per 100 miles; average 
freight per ton of goods, 18s. 6d. per 100 miles; 
Receipts: for fares and passenger’s luggage £561 
8s.; for freighis of good and cattle, £753 6s.; for 
sundries, £60 6s.; total, £1,375 per mile of line. 
Expenses £637 per mile of line. Of this sum, 32 
per cent. for superintending the line and stations, 
56 per cent. for directorship and general manage- 
ment, 62'¢ per cent. for cost of transport. Gross 
expense equal to 46!4 per cent. of gross income. 
Average cost of superintending line and stations. 
and of general management and directorship £238 
16 s. per mile of line. Average cost of transport, 
£8 18s. 6d. per 100 miles of journey. Total cost, 
£15 12s. 2d. per 100 miles of journey. Surplus, 
£738 8s. per mile of line, or 534 per cent of 
capital invested. Reserve fund, £221 12s. per mile 
of line. Maximum dividend paid: Magdeburg- 
Leipsick, 20 per ct; Upper Silesian line, 10 per ct. 





Wheat forwarded over Michigan Central 
Railroad, 

The transportation of wheat over the Michigan 
Central road forthe month of September was 309,- 
587 bushels. The largest shipment, 42,779 bush., 
was from Kalamazoo; the next, of 28,915 bush., 
from Jackson. The whole amount moved in Sep- 
pred es, was 160,049 toot aD oe again 

uring the present season of near er cont. 
over that of Jast year, y a 








We copy the following correspondence from a 
recent number of the Halifax Sun : 

Quesec, Sept. 28d, 1858. 
To the Hon. F'rancis Hincks. 

My Dear Sir :—The success which has thus far 
attended our united efforts in promoting the.con- 
struction of a great line of railway from Lake Hu- 
ron to the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, induces me 
not to abandon the hope that we may yet succeed 
in uniting the Lower Provinces with Canada by a 
continuation of the Main Trunk Road from Riviere 
du Loup, through New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, to the Atlantic. 

Our acquaintance as you know, began with the 
Quebec and Halifax project, and my partners feel 
with me a degree of national pride in endeavoring 
to carry out that important work, so as to give to 
Canada and the other Colonies an Atlantic port of 
their own | feel assured that, with your able as- 
sistance; it may yet be accomplished. 

Largely as we are iuterested in Canadian rail- 
ways, you know that, for any mere purpose of our 
own, Portland has a splendid seaport, open at all 
seasons; but we have astrong desire to see the 
North American Colonies connected together by a 
railway through treir own territories, terminating 
at Halifax. 

Having just returned from .New Brunswick, 
where I had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
feeling in that Province, and having there met 
several of the leading men from Nova Scotia, I 
have now to suggest a course by which I hope to 
see the proposed railway constructed. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick may, I think, 
be looked to for a subsidy of £20,000 sterling per 
annum, say £40,000 from both together, for as 
long a period as would purchase 3!¢ terminable 
annuities, 

If Canada will vote £30,000 sterling per annum, 
the Imperial Government would, I have no doubt, 
contribute a like amount annually and at the 
same time guarantee the annuities to be cre- 
ated on the strength of the annual amounts so 
voted. 

The Grand Trunk ought to assume whatever 
surplus might be required to complete the lire; 
if necessary, make any such surplus a preference 
stock. ; 

In the event of my sugg stions meeting the ap- 
proval of yourself and colleagues, immediate steps 
should be taken to communicate with his Excel- 
lency, the Governor General, and enlist his Lord- 
ship’s co-operation, which I am sure he will gladly 
afford, in bringing the matter again under the con- 
sideration of the Imperial authorities. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM JACKSON. 

In connection with the above, is a letter from 
Mr. Jackson to the Lieutenant Govenor of Nova 
Scotia, in which, referring to the letter addressed 
to Mr. Hincks, he says— 


**T have taken this course advisedly ; and hope 
to work out a great result—unless the Grand 
Trunk of Canada take up the whole system, Nova 
Scotia will for years be debarred from making Hal- 
ifax the great mart of the east—for Maine is una- 
able to make her lines ; she can give no State aid, 
and her cities and citizens are too poor; and Brit- 
ish capital can not be got to aid her.” 

We have frequently taken occasion to refer to 
the railway movements in the British Provinces, 
for the purpose of pointing out the danger there 
was, that the system which they were proposing 
to themselves would take its character and gene- 
ral features from political, rather than commercial, 
considerations, and the disastrous consequences 
which must result from overlooking the only safe 
guiding principle in the construction of public 
works, 


Railways aro purely commercial enterprises, and 









pect of a direct remwnerative return upon their 
cost from their traffic: The inability to show a 
prospective income, should be taken as a conclu- 
sive reasoii against a project. It is the only rule 
that can protect the public from loss, and individ- 
uals from ruin. People do not build railroads 

‘from motives of philanthropy, nor out of kindness 
to a particular ‘locality, any more than they’build 
ships, and steam engines, without some usefuland 
profitable end. A good reason is always supposed,, 
though it may not always exist. The chief cause 

of the success of railroads in the United States, has 
been owing to the fact, that, asa general rule 

they have been undertaken precisely as have been 
other branches of business, and not till a good 
case of profit has been made out. Both the State 

and National Governments ignore all connection or 
interference with them, and the people, left en- 
tirely free in the premises, act from a sense of se/f- 
interest alone, which in ordinary affairs is the only 
safe guide. 

In the Provinces, this principle, which has 
saved the railroad interest of this country, exerts 
only a limited and partial inffuence. In the first 
place, the need of railways is very slight, compared 
with what is felt in the United States. The settle- 
ments in the Lewer Provinces, are, with a very 
few exceptions, upon fide water. They have al- 
ready the best possible means for sending their 
products to market. The settled portion of Cana- 
da is confined to a narrow strip of fertile land on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, which is now nav- 
igable its whole length ; so that railroads either 
in the Upper, or Lower Provinces, would not. ef- 
fect any considerable change in the present routes, 
or modes, of transportation of property; both of 
which are well adapted to the wants and conven- 
ience of the great mass of the people. 

The desire to build railroads in the Provinces, 
therefore, have not grown out of that urgent and 
well defined want, which generally lies at the foun- 
dation of the projects in the United States. They 
have been undertaken rather in imitation of this 
country, than for other reasons. The Provincials, 
seeing the wonderful orogress of their neighbors, 
naturally ascribed it tothe most obvious cause, 
railroads, and have undertaken these works as a 
means to secure similar results, overlooking the 
fact that with us, railroads were results of causes 
that only exert a limited force with them. The 
primary impulse being a different one, it was rea- 
sonable to expect that diffrent aims and objects 
should control the routes, and mode of construc- 
tion. 

As the want of railroads was too little felt. to 
enlist, to any considerable extent, private capital 
in their construction, the necessity of providing 
the requisite means, as well as the management of 
the enterprises, devolved upon the Provincial 
Government. As goverments are not organized 
for the purpose of cngaging in commercial enter- 
prises, it is natural that political considerations 
should exert a paramount infiuence in thew man- 
agement of railroads, as in other affairs... It is not 
too much to say, probably, that the Grand Trenk 
line was planned, and is being executed, rather as 
a political, than commercial measure, as a means 
of promoting more intimate political and social 
relations between the Provinces, ending, it was 
hoped, in the consolidation of the whole into one 








_ government. This, from a ee held 
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out to the public, as the grand object of this work, 
and it is upon the strength of this sentiment, that 
Mr. Jackson relies for success, in extending the 
road to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, around 
the northern frontier of the State of Maine. 

We must expect that the Provincials, lacking] 
these guiding influences which have been the 
great safeguards in the United States, will commit 
some pretty serious mistakes. As a government 
work, @ vailroad from Quebec to Lake Huron, 
with a branch to Portland, may be properly un- 
dertaken. Economically built and conducted, it 
may not be an unprofitable enterprize. But the 





‘the fuel for the locomotives. Upon a portion of 
the line of about 180 miles; the population does 
not much, if any, exceed 10,000. Even this piti- 
ful number would contribute nothing toward the 
support of the road. For a long distance at 
either end, the road would run parallel to, and 
near the waters of the River and Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, which afford much better means for the 


idea of pushing it beyond Quebec, in direction of | Gonveyance of merchandize, than arailroad. That 


the Lower Provinces, is the sheerest folly in the 
world. The arguments in its favor are assump- 
tions without the least truth to support them. 
They are based upon the idea that the road would 
constitute the commercial outlet of the Canedas, 
and make Halifax the great eastern port for ali 
“the Provinces. The absurdity of such assump- 
tions will be seen by the fact that, were the road 
built, flour, which is the great article of export 
from Upper Canada, could not be sent over it 
from Montreal to Halifax, for less than two dol- 
Jars per barrel: while the same could be sent 
from the former city to New York or Portland for 
less than one third the sum. It would cost more 
than double to send it from Quebec to Halifax 
than to cither of the American ports named. All 
articles of Canadian prodice cafi be sent through 
the United States, in bond, without being subject 
toa penny of local taxation or duty. In addi- 
tion to this, it is well known that the basis of a 
treaty between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has been already agreed upon, which has 
been sent to England for approva!, which provides 
for free trade between the Canadas and the Uni- 
ted States, in all the great staples of the tio 
countries. This treaty will undoubtedly become 
a law in a few months, so that this: country will 
take the next Canadian harvest, either for expor- 
tation or consumption, free of duty. Now when 
Canadian wheat can be sent to Liverpool, via 
New York, for seventy-five cents per barrel, we 
do not believe it will go by way of Halifax, at a 
cost of $2 50 per barrel, for the purpose of giving 
employment to a Canadian road, or for the pur- 
pose of building up a Nova Scotia seaport. Com- 
merce is cosmopoli.an, and is by no means fasti- 
dious about roules, or individuals, but always 
employs such as accomplishes its objects in the 
shortest time and at the least cost. 


The attempts, therefore, to construct a railroad | 


from Quebec to Halifax, is entirely nnwarranted 
by any commercial want or necessity, and could 
serve no useful political end. Reciprocity with 
the United States will effectually supercede all 
plans fur the consolidation of the Provinces. ' 
Their great want is free access to the markets of 
this country. These opencd, all arguments in, 
favor of consolidation, or of a more intimate un- | 


jon, will cease to have any influence. They are | 
now listened to, not because they have any: 
soundness in them, but because the present isola- | 
ted condition of the Provinces lead them to Jisten | 


portion of the line removed from navigable waters 
is of the most sterile character, and incapable of 
developement. In a dusiness point of view, there- 
fore, the project of Mr. Jackson is as utterly chi- 
merical, as would be the building of a road from 
Quebec to Hudson’s Bay. Should the proposed 
road be made a part of the Grand Trunk, it will 
inevitably ruin the whole concern. Its stock 
would not be worth a penny. Should it be con- 
structed as a distinct work, three years would not 
elapse, before the rails woud be taken up, to be 
applied to some useful purpose. 

Personally, we should be very glad to sco the 
proposed road constructed, Having been a resi- 
dent of the eastern part of Maine, we should take 
great pleasure in the progress of any work that 
would tend to develope its resources, as the pro- 
posed road could not fail todo. But as a faithful 
journalist, we are bound to warn the public against 
a scheme that can only end in loss and disaster. 
A warning voice is now particularly called for in 
all enterprizes in this country, where Englishmen 
are the leading parties. Of all foreigners, they 
understand the least of it, and are the most lia- 
ble to be imposed upon and deccived. Their 
maxims and habits of thought will not allow them 
to learn anything about this country. They never 
take our system of public werks a study, for the 
purpuse of forming a correct opinion of the value 
of a particular project in which they are solicited 
to embark. If the scheme be made to look well 
on paper, (and what one cannot,) and has the en- 
dorsement.of Hon. Mr So-and-so, they swallow it 
with all the gravity that they do their dinner. If 
it turns ont badly, they resign themselves to their 
ill luck, and never attempt to penetrate the mys- 
tery of the failure. Having been bitten through 
their own fault, they lay down the maxim, that 
every thing of the find is bad, and forthwith 
wind up their investments in that quarter, In tie 
matter of investments in this country, the con- 
duct of the English presents a striking contrast to 
that of other: Europeans. The Germans and 
| French, who are the principal buyers of our secu- 
rities, make the United States, its political and so- 
| cial cundition, its resources, its systems of public 
iw orks, aud the relations they sustain to the wants 
Lof the people, the routes and tendency of com- 
merce, subjects of careful aud anylitical isvesti- 
igatiun and study. The opinion of Mr, So-and-so 
may be very valuable, or very worthless, just as 
he knows something, or nothing. They do not 





to any plans for relief. The natural relations of|rely upun Ais opinion, but study the subject on 
the spol, Where it can be only properly studied. 
They look through ous medium onty, that of se//- 
jancerest, Their judgnients are not oolayed by pre- 


the Lower Provinces are. with the Eastern States ; 
those of Canada with New York. Between them 
volves thore it no substantial band arising out of 


geographical, political, commercial, or. social fe 
lations. 

The through business of a railroad between 
Montreal and Halifax would be nothing. The 
local business for the greater part of the distance 
| between Quebec and Halifax, would not pay for 


ioe for, or r against us, They look only at. the 
evidence in the.case. The consequence has been, 
that they have become our best customers, and 
have had their pick of our securities. We do not 
believe that one insolvent security of any railroad 
company in the United States has been sent to 
Germany for five years past. 

Mr-sJackson and his associates have made a 
pretty strong dash at this country for new begin- 
ners. It would seem to be a dictate of sound 
sense to close up present risks and see how they 
are to turn out, before encourngirig new ones, the 
expediency of which are entirely assumed, The 
point to which they should now direct attention, is 
to make the most out of the works already under- 
taken by connecting them, by a line through the 
State of Maine. The construction of this link is 
indispensible to the prosperity and the highest use- 
fulness of the roads of both the Upper and Lower 
Provinces. It would undoubtedly prove a remu- 
nerative project. A considerable portion’ of it 
wound traverse a densely inhabited country, ca- 
pable of supplying a large traffic, andj of contri- 
buting largely to the cost of the road. Sucha 
road is the only thing that can save the New 
Brunswick line. By building it, the contractors 
of the Grand Trunk will preserve their reputation 
and their money. By constructing the proposed 
road from Quebec to Halifax, they will most cer- 
tainly lose doth, 





Journal of Railraod Law, 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMON CARRIERS AS AF- 
FECTED BY THE ACTS OF OWNERS. 

A common carrier of goods is in the nature of 
an insurer of such goods as he has undertaken to 
carry. But he is not so liable unless the goods 
have been duly delivered to him for transportation, 
and unless they are left in his posession, without 
any undue interference on the part of the owner. 
Yet, when by the acceptance of goods for the pur- 
pose of transportation, the carrier has once become 
legally liable for their safety, he is not discharged, 
in consequence, of any particular care, once his 
property, which the owner may have voluntarily 
assured. Such care must, of course, be assented 
to by the carrier, and must be bestowed in such a 
manner as shall not in any way confliet with his 
general supervision and regulations in regard to 
the transportation of goods. But the law will not 
release the carrier from his strict responsibility, 
unless there have been some unequivocal words, 
or deeds, on the part of the owner, by means of 
which, the legal relation of the two parties may 
fairly be considered to be essentially changed. 
It sometimes occurs that the consignee of goods 
takes charge of them on their passage, and before 
they have arrived at their ultimate place of deliv- 
ery. In such a case, the risk of the carrier is defi- 
nitely ended. His responsibility for goods ceases 
when his control over them ceases, 

These remarks were suggested by the case of 
Bertram & Co. vs. the New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany, lately ied in the Superior Court of this 
city. In January, 1852, the plaintiff claimed to 
have delivered to defendants at Albany, 88 head 
of cattle, to be carried to New Haven, They 
should have reached their place of destination on 
Sunday, after the alleged delivery, but did not do 
86 until the following Wednesday. At that time 
one of the dattle was found to be dead, and three 





were fo such a siate that it was necessary to kill 
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them. The defence : set up ap in an action to 2c 


damages in this case, was, that the cattle had eat 


never been actually delivered to the defendants, 
but that they had /et six freight cars to the plain- 
tiffs, at $85 each, for the purpose of transporting 
their cattle from Albany to New Haven, under 
their own care, and that in consequence of a heavy 
snow-storm defendants had not been able to carry 
them to New Haven any sooner than they had 
done. To this it was answered, that had the de- 
fendants constructed a temporary platform at New 
Haven, much delay might have been avoided, and 
that there was delay before the storm. Judge 
Bosworth charged the jury, that the cattle certain- 
ly did not seem to have been under the exclnsive 
are of the defendants. The plaintiffs were to 
take care of the cattle and were not to pay freight, 
strictly so called, but instead thereof, they had 
hired six of the freight cars for their exclusive 
use. For any injuries suffered by the cattle in 
consequence of their having been hooked or tram- 
pled upon, while on their way, the defendants 
could not be considered liable. Whether they 
had used due diligence in transporting the cattle 
to New Haven was a question of fact for the de- 
cision of the jury. If the defendants had been in 
this respect guilty of any negligence, they were 
holden to the plaintiffs therefor. Should the 
jury consider the defendants to be liable, they 
should deduct from the gross amount of damages 
the price due for the use of the cars, and also the 
value of the Eilled cattle, whatever that value may 
fairly be deemed. Verdict for plaintiffs, $894. 
RAILROAD RULES, 

The Worcester and Nashna, like many other 
railroad eompanies, charge 5 cents additional 
when tickets are bought in the cars, instead of be- 
jag bought at the station. A passenger in one of 
their trains, who had previously resisted the rule, 
lately refused again to pay the 5 cents additional 
and was requested by the conductor to leave the 
train at a stopping place. To this course the pas- 
senger interposed a very decided objection, and 
when a forcible ejection was attempted, he sum- 
moned friends to the rescue, and a riot ensued. 
The obstreporous passenger was prosecuted’ in 
Worcester, and fined $10 with costs. 





Virginia, 
FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

The Enquirer publishes a synopsis of the finan- 
cial operations of the Board of Public Works with 
the State Treasury, during the fiscal year ending 
80th September, 1853, transmitted by the Second 
Auditor to the Governor, in conformity with law. 
We extract therefrom the following : 

The receipts of the Treasury, on account of the 
Internal Improvement Fund, amounted to $5,087,- 
428 27; and with the balance on hand, at the 
commencement of the last fiscal year, made an 
aggregate of $5,102,478 23. There was disbursed, 
during the same period, $6,010,632 59, leaving a 
balance in the Treasury, on the Ist of Oct., 1853, 
of $91,845 64. 

The sum of $425,947 06 was received on ac- 
count of dividends, bonus, and interest on the 
productive investments of the Fund, and premi- 
ums on loans obtained. This amount is $8,341 61 
Tore then was received from the same sources 
during the year ending 30th September, 1862, 

There was received on account of 
and coupon bonds, the sum of $4,050, iat 
Deduct from said amount the sum ‘ae 
iuvestmen} wade by the Beard of the Mey 


_30U) 


ing etic debt, pe | the last fiscal year, 
amounts to $4, 026 786 8 

The te cutstanding public debt of the 
Commonwealth, on the Ist Oct, last, after deduct- 
a — Fund, is ascertained to be $18,041,- 
7 

It is deemed proper here to state, though not 
mentioned in the annexed statements, that the 


by the Internal Improvement Fund, and the ‘Com- 


of these stocks. 


above value of investments, is $9,920,275 50. 


scriptions and appropriations for perbonty of In- 
ternal improvement. 


ductive investments amounting to $5,636,226 30, 


amount held at the end of the fiscal year fur 
1852. 


in conformity to the 29th section of the 4th arti- 


sure the payment of the interest, and the gradual 


monwealth upon the highest ground. Of the 


for redemption. 


is $13,754 83 





Werks at Niagara Falls. 


upon this greatly favored locality, had ebbed— 
the summer birds had departed, and I had room 
to look around, and ponder upon the wonderful 
capabilities with which God and nature bave en- 
dowed this place. 

Niagara is fast becoming a business village. 
Mechanics are building houses and shops, a great 


appears to be new and flourishing. I was much 
struck with the hydraulic canal, which is how in 
course of construction at the Falls. 


ny. The work appeared to be proseccuted with 
great vigor and rapidity, aud I could not help ad- 


an{brought to bear upon. it, A drilling machine,| sensibly atiected 





ing the amount redeemed, as per exhibit of 


monwealth proper, to obtain which the debt of euvenian sécres, ex« 
the Commonwealth was incurred, is estimated at ground, containing about apie - 


: i i irely across the 
$8,121,500. By equated value is meant that a-|°lusive of astrip extending: enti 
mount, which, at six per ceat., yields the revenue| village, for the canal, which is one hundred feet 
Therefore, the outstanding debt| wide to the river, about half a mil> above the 
of Virginia, on the Ist of October, 1863, less the|Pajjs, The earth and stone excavated for the ca- 


public debt existing onthe Ist day of Bd oss 
1852, there was authorized to be redeemed certain ‘ : 
certificates amounting to $127,900. Of this a-|Which is now constructing here—and such a jane- 


mount there has been redeemed $114,566 67, and|tion would add wonderfally to the business of the 
the residue the holders thereof have not presented| Niagara village. Another suspension bridge is to 


The interest upon the amount the Ni shaint & eailaa 
thus authorized to be redeemed stopped on the be constructed across iagara, 


lst August last, the time advertised for its re- 
?|demption. 


Being recently on a leisure excursion at the 
west, I spent a few days in the neighborhood of 
that wonder among the natural curiosities of the 
world—the mighty, majestic Niagara. The tide of 
fashionable visitors which flows every summer 


number of which are going up, and everythingjor Jordan & Comp., and Morrell, 


miring the energy and industry with which the/|time the ni 
engineers and contractors devoted themselves to|connect us with Newport, w 
the work, as well as the machinery which was Added to all we have the Cov. and Lex. r > 
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ng the earth. - It would drill 

sad wee had per hour, oe ees tee 
the bottom of the canal was. reached,.a.keg of 
powder was put.into the cavity, and an immense 
amount of rock thrown out by the blast. 

I accompanied Mr. Whitney, the chief engineer 
of the works, and Mr. Avery, one of the leading 
men at the Falls, over the lands of the company, 
which lie between Ontario street. and the riyer’s 


equated value of the productive investments, heldjedge, extending nearly a mile along the high 


bank, bélow the Falls, a most beauttful spot of 


The disbursements on account of loans to In-|4! are taken below to fill up aud build out the 
ternal Improvement Companies, to be redeemed| Wharves, which will havesufficient depth of water 
in thirty-four years, amounted to $1,700,900. The} to float any of the lake vessels or steamers. Here 
sum of $2,149,552 56 was paid on account of sub-| the company will make about five acres of land 


which must become very valuable, as the river 


The Internal Improvement Fund possesses pro-|{rom thence to Buffalo can be made navigable at 


very little expense. There is sn island in. tho 


which is an increase of $1,993,212 56 over the river, a short distance from the mouth of the ca- 


nal, and a. reef runs from the is!and to the shore a 


The Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, organ- little below the canal, which is so situated that a 
ized under the act passed March 26th, 1853, and| perfectly safe harbor is formed. 


A company was chartered by the last Legis!a- 


cle of the constitution; upon principles which in-| ture of New York, for the purpose of constructing 
i i en- 
extinction of the public debt of the Common- a canal to connect lakes Erie and Ontario, and 


wealth. The establishment of this fund should|sineers are now on the ground making the neces- 
and must necessarily place the credit of the Com-|sary surveys, and it is said that the ship canal 


will, without doubt, start from the Niagara river, 
but a short distance above the mouth of the canal 


below the Falls at Bellevue, where the Great 
Western and Canada Railroad crosses the river on 


The balance in the Treasury to the credit ofja suspension bridge. These enterprises, present 
the sinking fund on the lst day of October, 1853, 


and prospective, have had the usual effect of puk- 
lic improvements ; quite a village has sprung up 


Improvements at the West---Hydraalic|within a short time, and there can be no donbt 


that in a few years the whole gronud from thence 
to Niagara village, will be filled with. factories, 
stores and houses, constituting a large and flour- 
ishing city, upon one of the most delightfal spots 
in the State of New York. Besides all this, Niag- 
ara is one of the most-healthful places on the con- 
tinent. 

The west is a mighty country, and the advance 
of a year there, isequal to the slow march of a 
century elsewhere. E. 5. & 





Business of Covington. Ky. 
The Journal says: The extensive rolling mills 
Shoemaker 
& Comp., are in full blast and worked to 
their utmost capacity. Hart & Dryers car manu- 
factory and A. L. Greer & Co's. locomotive works 


The project was started by a few enterprising will soon be in full operation. These four estab- 
‘individuals, who enlisted some influential men in 


New York city in the project, among them ex-|tobacco factories, planing mills, saw mills, glass 
Mayor Woodhull, who is president of the Compa-| Works, bagging factory, foundry, é&e., 


lishments will give employment to about one 
persons. In addition there are numerous 


all, we 
believe, at work and doing good business. By the 
first of January next the principal streets of the 
city will be lighted with gas, and about the same 
suspension b which. is | 
com 
atic atkaek taal seat sagen 4 
the business of the city, and 





worked by steam, was of wouderfy] eficiency in which, as oe acretches itself south, makirg the im 
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English amd American Railroads. 


Below will be found a statement presenting in 
contrast, the cost, earnings, and ratio of earnings 
upon their cost, of several English and American 
roads. We have taken the leading, and we 


lieve some of the best paying English lines. The 


American roads in the table may be considered as 


a fair average of the best class roads in this coun- 
try. The earnings of the former are averaged 
from the earnings of the last week in October, and 
are probably very nearly correct. The English, 
is reduced to Federal currency, by estimating the 


pound at five dollars. 


Comparative statement showing the mileage cost, 
earnings for October, per cont. of earninys for Oc- 
tober, and market value, of several English and 


American Railroads : 
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It will be seen that taking the above roads as a 
standard, railway investments in the United States 
are dhree times as productive as in Great Britain. 

The earnings of American railroads for October, 


are slightly above the average for the year. 


do not know whether such be a fact. with English 


roads, 


Tne cost of American roads is not. fairly repre- 
sented in the above statement. Of the total cost 
of the New York Ceniral R, R. $8,885,000 was a 
bonus payable in dends divided among the Stock- 
holders, and added to the capilal account, by the 
terms of the recent consolidation of the various 


companiés which make up that line, 


dividends of a similar character had been made 
by the several roads. A portion of the consolid- 
ated stock is for contemplated roads, and is not yet 
paid in; so thatthe actual cost to the S‘ockholders 
of the above road, will not éxceed $18,000,000. 
This voad is probably earning more than 88 per 
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a , EA Ge) 6258 

| 3 | 2 | se) 88 | BS lela 

NAME OF COMPANY. ge ee | 83 : Fé 7. | % 

° re 2 4 

g ‘ 3 aa | 888| 23 |2/2 
- a) fey S S a ll 

Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine.|150| 1,538,100) 2,978,700) 5,150,278) 254,748) 113,520/none| 80 

And nand Kennebec.. “ | 55} 809,78) 1,016,600) 2,064,458] 140,561| 80,053/none| 30 

be- /Kennebec and Portland.. .... « | 72) 962,621) 291,80 2:514,067| 168,114| 100,552\none| 41 

Port., Saco and Portsmouth.. “ | 51| 1,855,500) 128,884) 1,459,384) 208,669)........ 6 | 97 

York and Cumberland,.... .. “| 90] 285,747) 841,100} 718,605) 28,946] 11,256/none| 24 

Boston, Concord and Montreal. N.H.| 98] 1,649,278 622,200) 2,540,217) 150,588) 79,659\none 35 

ME once ch ch anet-nees nae «| 35] 1,485,000) none. | 1,485,000} 305,805] 141,836) g |104; 

MN von cose pave. ce « | 54] 2,078,625, 720,900) 8,002,094] 287,768} 655,266 5 | 48 

BI nde 300s hss sieeve | 82} 8,016,684)... 0.008] ee. seeee 828,782) 168,075) 6 | 478 

Peeeecer Of Taweeniotiin.. "| S24). CIT ORO a 05's 0k) 1n0de,g sole leces coos lowes voce 6% 88 

Nashua and Lowell..... .... . | 16} 600,000| none 651,214) 182,545| 51,513) g° |109 

sere agg and Concord.. * it errr Cer ‘aos Siias ee heee's ah on jnone OT 

van ndede G.. MOORS CPU wie iy a CARI Aa none 

Connecticut and Passumpsic.. Vt. | 61| 1,097,600, 550,000} 1,745,616|........|.... 0... none| 334 

NE iis. iis wine non athc « 1190] 2,486,000) 2,429,100] 5,577,467| 495,397] 266,639 none| 25 

Vermont Central.......-..-. “ {117} 8,500,000) 3,500,000|12,000,000}........|.... .... veo [188 

) Vermont and Canada........ « | 47] 1,500,000)......... 1,500,000|Leased to|the Vt. Cjent. |100 
' REPOS. a ao —— sie > gastric je 4 892,000) 700,000)......... Recently jopened. |none}:**- 
= = ermont a sack 4006 deve (oo Eh EEE Seen wep Theo's SoCo LAaee o ROSbTECEE DeboT ccs Joke none} ** >= 
es ree 2B Boston and Lowell iain ilies Mass.| 28| 1,830,000!......... 1,995,249} 888,108] 130,881) 7 924 
BS 8 a5. 2. | Boston and Maine...,....... «| g3] 4,076,974, 150,000} 4,092,927| 659,001) 338.215) 7° |1038 
. S@8322 = | Boston and Providence...... « | 68] 3,160,390 890,000) 8,546,214) 469,656) 297,434, 6 | 874 
: esrres = | Boston and Worcester.... .. s’ © | 69] 4,500,000) 425,000] 4,845,967] 758,819] 331,296 7 101% 
>BS585S2% Cape Cod branch........... “ | 28] 421,296] 171,800) 688,906] 60,743} 30,056, 21¢| 45 
283: >! gFS | Connecticut River........... « | 52} 1,591,100} 198,600} 1,801,946} 229,004) 72,028! 5 | 55 
Wasik dena GeMAMME csp sene,-y7-yrese « | 75] 2,850,000, 600,000] 8,120,891) 488,793) 241,017] 73¢| 914 
PE Bb sp @ . |Eall River...........,..00. | 42} 1,060,000, none. | 1,050,000) 229,445) 99,589 8/1088 
Sti SC le eel AS « | 66] 8,540,000! 112,805) 3,623,078] 574,574| 232.787, 6 |. 964 
fe peEMG: + eh g New Bedford and, Taunton... “ | 20] 500,000) none. | 520,475] 164,280). 43,950) 71¢)117 
"1 Neate ta $< 42 Norfolk County.... .... .... .. “ | 26} 547,015] 819,748) 1,245,927) 67,251] _23,415!none 60 
58 BREAE $ | Old Colony.. seseceees “ | 45] 1,964,070, 282,800) 2,298,584] 822,213) 101,510:none| 904 
x BRS Ses 3: | Taunton Branch......-. .-.. « | 12) 250,000) none. 307,136} 187,406; 24,399 8 |-::- 
a -~ Vermont and Massachusetts.. ‘“ | 77| 2,140,536) 1,001,500) 3,203,383) 218,679) 18,648inone 134 
PPS Tr Worcester and Nashua....... « | 45] 1,184,000] 171,210} 1,821,945] 162,109] 66,900) 414| 594 
ROSESSS . co dae. mnnin ce vide « 155) 5,150,000 5,319,520) 9,953,759/1,389,873) 683,194) 6t¢| 974 
SaReeses Stonington... .... 2... .00.. 9. ee 467,700|......... 240,572) 110,892|....| 65 
Sede ananeecete Providence and Wor-cester.. «| 40) 1,457,500, 300,000) 1,781,498} 253,690) 189,514) 6 |---- 
REZSses eit i ie : Conn. 45} - 922,500, 500,000] 1,400,000]... ....|.... .... 4 | 65 
Hartford and New Haven.. “| 72} 2,350,000, 800,000} 8,150,000) 639,529) 294 269)10 118} 

ORI tn ee mie RE AN TR 2,500,000! 329,041] 168/902lnone| :=-- 
SEQESRE Ce lite Pov and Falk”. eats Come In progres} 69,629|.... .... none} ***- 
Ser erees $' |New London, Wil. and Palmer “ | 66) 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111) 114,410),.......).... rove 
HA2kSSS° % |New York and NewHaven... “ | 61)| 3,000,000) 1,641,000) 4,978,487) 806,713) 428,173, 7 102 
So enaliins saueahil Naugatuck ..........66 ss. . 62| 926,000 pe praspiae’ tas: reneieatn 8 55 
3 = ze 33 : New London and New Haven. 55| 750,500) 650,000) 1,880,610/Recently jopened. jnone a 
& HARA 2 | Norwich and Worcester...... “| 54) 2,121,110 701,600} 2,596,488) 267,561) 116,965, 41¢| 96 
HSRARRSS a “ New ge City.. N.Y. t 900,000 en eee Recently opened. {none ~ 

2&8 uffalo, Corning and N. York. « “* |182) .... 0...) ..-0 wees T PFOgres}.... ..+- |... cece none 

‘ oo > & S Buffalo and State Line....... « | 69}. 879,686, 872,000) 1,921,270/Recently lopened 130 
PSE OR SSS | Canandaigua and Niagara F.. “| 50) .... 2...) .002 ees, of Niele asaaale papal .. [oem 
= Canandaigua and Elmira..... te 47| 425,509} 582,400) 987,627) 76,760) 39,860\none 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna. . « | 35] 687,000} 400,000) 1,070,786) 74,241) 23.496)none|- « 
Erie, (New York and Brie)... “© |464/10,000,000) 24,008,865|38,070,863/3,537,766/1 691,623) 7 81} 
Hudson River... .. “ 1144} 3,740,515) 7,046,895|10,527,654/1,063,659| 338,783|none| 67% 
Harlem .................6. {180} 4,725,250) 977,463) 6,102,935) 681,445) 324,494) 6 | 56% 
Ww Long Island.. sieemie cae weehiowen ~ 95 1,875, 148 516,246 2,446,391 205,068 44,070 none 804 
©|New York Central ........ | © 1504198,085 600'10,778; 823/33,859,423)...: ---- |... eee _ 1154 

Ogdensburgh (Northern)..... “ |118) 1,579,969) 2,969,760] 5,188,884| 480,187) 195,847 none 29 

Oswego and Syracuse... « | 35] ’350/000| '201,500|  607,803|_ 90,616, 43,609 70 

Plattsburg and Montreal. . « | 93) 74.0492! 181,000] 349,775|Recently lopened. |none|.... 

Rensseiaer and Saratoga.. « | 25) 610,000, 26,000} 774,495|_ 218,078] 96,787) ....|... 

Rutland and Washington..... “ | 60} 850,000! 400,000) 1,250,000|Recently jopened. |....|.... 

Saratoga and Washington. . « | 41] 399800, 940,000! 1/832,945| 173,545) 135,017/none| 30 

Troy and Rutland........... « | 39! 937'690) 100,000} '829,577|Recently lopened. |....| 38 

Troy and Boston... .. | 89 480,936) 700,000) 1 043,357 Recently opened. |none}.... 

Watertownand Rome....... | 96| 1,011,940, 650,000) 1,693,711) 225,152) 116,706 8 | 94 

Previous | CAmden and Amboy... ..... N. J. | 65] 1,600,000)......... 4,327,499|1,288,385) 478,413)10 (145 

revious | Morris and Essex........... “| 45| 1,022,420} 128,000] 1,220,825] 149,941) 79,252 4 |.... 

ctl yy oa 2 «| 81] 9:197,840| 476,000! 8,245,720] 608,942) 316.2590 181 

New Jersey Central........ . “© | 63! 986,106} 1,500,000} 2,379,880] 260,899) 124,740) 83¢!.... 

Cumberland Valley......... . Penn.| 56) 1,184,500} = 18,000 1,265,148 118,617} 76,890) 5 |.... 

Erie and North East, er eee eee . fe 20 000) eee e eee 750,000|Recently opened. eoooe 126 

Harrisburgh and Lancaster... “ | 36| 830,100; 718,227| 1,702,628) 265,227/ 106,320 8 |.... 
Philadelphia and Reading.... “ | 95) 6,656,332/10,427,800|17,141,987/2,480,626/1,251,087| 7 | 814 

Raia rgpangiog and Balt, «| 0 $80 000 2,408,276) 6,819,839 067,795 63,501! 5 | 78 



















Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every Sadanclage-te apas valuation of $100. upon its caprtal, The actual cost, of the Erie road 
- 5 at pe has not, we presume, exceeded $20,000,000... The 
A * 34 &3 Eh | g balance has been sacrificed by the unfavorable 
; 3 3 S £ ES $a &§  |circumstances under which the road has been con- 
NAME OF COMPANY. z be! FA 3 |Re. ES 3 | %& |structed. In each of the above roads there are 
3 3 3 os ~@| Se. = g probably SIE OW000 of aah map.hetermatadont 
5 & = 3 a Le Pb 34 z E  |capital. 
oS cae ‘ 
A comparison of the lait of the two countries 
shows a much more active internal commerce 
~ choo Central...... Penn. ao 9,768,155} 5,000,000/13,600,000!1,943,827 617 ,625|....| 95 |in the United States, and a much greater move- 
oar ory SN GA PEN Ned SURE RR WORK EP's SE” *t ameckamegyee se ae os reer fl 
Baltimore and Ohio......... Md. |381 |9,188,300| 9,827,123 19,542,307/1,825,563| 616,384} 7 | 56} | transportation of freight, the three great New York 
Washington branch.......... “ | 38 |1,660,000)......... 1,650,000} 348,622} 216,287) 8 |.... (roads, the Central, Erie, and Hudson River, come 
Baltimore and Susquehanna.. “ | 57 |..-. sees}. sees > eiebeke ctke Aas 418 673 152,536]....) -- lin direct competition with the Erie Canal and 
py" Orange.... .. Va. S Keeleees le cores gece a Lain Skee sauin rrrvcers|seeels*** Hudson River. The value of freight passing over 
Petersburgh. . eID «| 64 | 769,000] 178,867] 1 363, 3028 297,593) 72,370] 7 | 77 |the canal the present year will reach, at the lowest 
Richmond. and Danville ..... “ | 78 {1,872,824} 200,000 In pede, |... -ocojene TE ee be calculation, $225,000,000. The tonnage will reach 
Richmond and Petersburgh.. ‘“ | 22 | 685,000)......... 1,100,000} 122,861 ,113inone arly 3,000,000 tons. The éoll th 1s 
Rich. Fred. and Potomac... | 76 [1,000,000] 508,006] 1/581:238| 254,376] 118,256 7 |100 |"°™ > °o3 a) uo ai toe ene Be come 
Set BOR sce nvconeiis canes « | 62 |1,857,778| 640,000 2:106,467| 62,762|.... .... |... ae ie Aa “ preemie 
Virginia Central............ « 107 [1,400,100] 446,086|In prog. {| 176,485| 74,902\none| 61 | River road in the summer months is confined 
Virginia and Tennessee .... .. « | 60 ert 1,500,000|In prog. j..... sablndrnccss Ti 98 | chiefly to passengers. The proportion of freight 
Winchester and Potomac..... « | 82 | 180, 120,000} 416,532) 89,776)........ ae ived from th : f 
Wilmington and Raleigh... . N .C.161 [1,888,878] 1,184,698) 2,965,574| 510,038] 153,898] 6 |... aot ae cle eit “ endeaa — =" 
Charlotte and South Carolina. 8. C.{110 |.... .... [cece cece cfeceeaceee|coee cone{eeee coos [eens [eos — pe WO COGISSICS, 
Greenville and Columbia..... « |140 1,004,281 *"300,000lIn PEO. |... oe] eececese|- wae [sees | Very nearly the same. 
South Carolina.... ......++- «  |242 |8,868,840) 3,000, 000} 7 ,002,396/1,000,717; 609,741) 7 125 To Americans, the cost of English roads appears 
Wilmington and Manchester. “ | ..+s}.ees ee ° [IM prog. |..+. seee|eeeneeee|s -+-|*+*+ to be excessive and very dis, * 
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Companies. 
* The Directors of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Companies, in pre- 
senting this report to the stockholders, deem 
it proper first to explain the connection that exists 
between the two companies. 

It will be seen, by reference to the accompany- 


, that the combined roads extend from 
Take Bei 


ak e through portions of the States of Ohio, 
ep 0d Indiana and Illinois, to the city of Chi- 
cago, ing a continuous line. The part of the 


eroad which is in the Btate of Michigan has been 


built by the along Southern Company, under 
a charter granted in that State; and the portion 
extending from Toledo, directly west 
through Ohio and Indiana, to Chicago in the State 
of Tlinois, has been and will be built under the 
charter of the Northern Indiana Company, by au- 
therity from said States respectively. 

The business to be provided for is in its nature 
80 intimately blended, that it is a necessity, in or- 
der to its convenient management, to regard the 
lines as essentially one; and it would be a eon 
venience to consolidate the companies, and their 
stock. But authority todo this has not yet been 
obtained. ; 

A contract has, however, been made between 
them, having for its object the most efficient and 
convenient transaction of business. The contract 
provides, among other things, that the general 
management of the business in the operating de- 
partment shall be conducted by the same execu- 
tive officers and agents. This was necessary in 
order to secure the most systematic and efficient 
transaction of the business rcquired to meet the 
wants of the public, and promote the interests of 
the stockholders. J 

By the contract referred to, each company 
shares in the nett earmings of the entire line, ac- 
cording to its respective capital invested in the 
construction of the road. While, therefore, the 
companies have each their own capital stock and 
organization, and are distinct corporations in 
every respect, co-operating together only by 
agreement, to simplify the transaction of busi- 
ness and promote their mutual interest, yet, by 
virtue of this agreement, the different roads are 
managed and operated as one line. The. shares 
in each company are entitled to the same rate of 
dividend of the nett earnings of both companies : 
@ practical consolidation of the business of the 
road is thus established. 

These preliminary remarks will explain the 
propriety of treating of the business of the two 
companies in a joint report. Indeed, their history, 
interests and business are so closely connected, 
that it is not convenient to discuss them separate- 
ly, and this.method is regarded as best adapted 
to give the sockholders of the respective compa- 
nies an intelligent view of their history and con- 
dition. 

In Septemper, 1849, soon after the present or- 
ganization of the Michigan Southern Company, a 
statement was submit to the stockholders by 
the Board of Directors, exhibiting the condition 
of the road, and the finances of the Company, and 
soliciting a new subscription of a quarter of a mil- 
Tion of dollars, to provide me~ns for extending the 
yoad west from Hillsdale. A portion of the stock 
was subscribed, and in the spring of 1850, the 
line from Hillsdale to Coldwater, a distance of 22 
miles, was put under contract. The road then in 
operation from Monroe to Hillsdale, a distance of 
69 miles, was that originally constructed by the 
State of Michigan, and had a wooden rail, cover- 
ed by a flat iron bar. The Tecumseh Branch, 9 
miles in length, was also owned by the Company. 
The Company had leased the Erie and Kalamazoo 





Northern Indiana Railroad been 


erally, in a bad condi 

re-laid with heavy rail, and the valleys most- 
ly filled with permanent embankments, with new 
bridges and culverts for the streams and. water 
courses. Very little Station accommodation was 
made in the original construction. It was there- 
fore necessary to incur heavy expenses to put this 
portion of the line in good order. 

Inthe summer of 1850, the line was put under 
contract from Coldwat r to Sturgis, about twenty- 
three milies. This made the line of contract for 
new work, forty-five miles, from Hillsdale to Stur- 
gis: of this the road was opened for use to Jones- 
ville, (5 miles,) in September; to Coldwater, (22 
miles.) in December ; and to Sturgis, (45 miles,) 
in March, 1851. No more work was put under 
contract during the year 1850. 

Some delay was experienced ‘in settling the lo- 
cation of the line west of Sturgis, and contracts 
were not made until May, 1851, for the balance 
of the road in Michigan. 

During the winter and spring of 1851, the Indi- 
ana road was put under contract. 

The Michigan road was opened to White Pige- 
on the latter part of July, 1851. The Northern In- 
diana road was opened in successive stages, dur- 
the autumn of 1851, to South Bend; and on the 
9th of January, 1852, to La Porte. In February, 
1852, the road was opened from Michigan City to 
Ainsworth’s Station, in Illinois, and to Chicago in 
March following. The connection between La 
Porte and Michigan City was by plank road, 13 
miles in length. 

On the 22d of , 1852, the entire line was 
opened, and a passenger train went through to 
Chicago. 

A large portion of the track was laid in the 
very severe winter of 1851 and 1852, and conse- 
quently was in poor order, and had to be run with 
care, The work of adjusting and ballasting the 
track, with the road in operation, involved: a 
heavy expense. This work, as well as the im- 
provement of the old portion of the road, would 
have been much less expensive, if, during its pro- 
gress, the ordinary traffic of the road could have 
been suspended; but, under the circumstanees, 
this was inadmissible. 


Tn the space of abgut twenty months, embrac- 
ing two winters, (one of these peculiarly severe 
for such work,) and one summer, the Companies 
constructed about (160) one hundred and sixty 
miles of new road, and re-Jaid, and nearly re-built, 
fifty (60) miles of old road. The construction of 
a line of railroad of this length, in so short atime, 
is believed to be without precedent. 

Many of the stockholders will recollect the diffi- 
culty of procuring subscriptions to the stock : the 
Directors hal strong confidence in the success of 
the undertaking, bat the general feeling of capi- 
talists was distrust of western investments, and 
very few were disposed to hazard any considera- 
ble amount in the undertaking. In addition to 
this, the financial crisis of 1861 came ata time 
most émbarrassing to the affairs of the companies. 
During the whole progress of the work they en- 
countered an active hostility which was directed 
against their credit, assailing their securities, dis- 
crediting their finances, and, as far as possible, 
impairing the confidence of those engaged in the 
work. It is sufficient at this time to say, that all 
obstacles were surmounted, active progress main- 
tained, and the work brought into use with un- 
precedented rapidity. 

For the most part, the way stations have been 
well provided with buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers and freight, especially on the 
new portion of the line. On the Michigan South- 
ern road, at Adrian, and on the Northern Indiana 
road, at La Porte, there are substantial brick 
shops, roofed with tin, and filled with the most 
improved machinery driven by stationary steam 
engines, for repairs of engines and cars. 












ill soon be commenced. At Toledo, 
ndiana Company have commenced 
preparing land, docks, warehouses and . 
for a very commodious station, adapted to the 
large and increasing business of the road at its 
eastern terminus, and for the accommodation of 
connecting roads. -At Monroe pier, large expend- 
itures have been incurred, and convenient accom- 
modations provided. 

Very active operations have been going on since 
the early part of this season, in ballasting the road, 
in filling embankments where temporary bridges 
had been put in, and widening those that had set- 
tled. Owing to the rapid construction, the banks 
had not time to become well settled until after the 
road was opened for use. At this time nearly all 
the old bridges over the water-courses have been 
superseded by new ories, and the remainder of the 
valleys filled with substantial embankments. The 
road bed and track are now in good order, though 
further work in ballasting will be required. The 
trains now run from Chicago, through, to Monroe 
and Toledo, in eight and a half (8's) hours, with 
great regularity ; and this time may be reduced, 
at an early day, to eight (8) hours. 


LENGTH OF ROADS. 


The length of roads of the companies is as fol- 
lows : 






Maine Line. 
Main line of the Michigan Southern 
BRDU 0 bie 060s. sonstdeenseass onde ROB | Miles. 
Majn line of the Northern Indiana 
eee ee ee Ce eee ££ He £4 OS CH CBee 118 ac 
246 Miles. 
Branches. 
Tecumseh Branch.... .... 05. se. eee 10 Miles. 
Constantine Branch................... 4 “ 
Erie and Kalamazoo.... .... 2... .... 0. 838. ti* 
Michigan City Branch................. 4 
RMOUMOT) BOTUUIOD. onc cose cece cece cence 10 “* 
71 Miles. 
Total miles... 0... cece cece cece 817 


STOCK OF ROOLING MACHINERY. 
There are now on the road, as follows: 
Locomotive Engines. 


6 of 16 tons..... .... 446 __ feet Drivers. 
2S: 38" © - ees Vest Pere Sitios 
Oe O°“ Givi sss er) sco 
Dies, We TE 4 sail ile 
oF HP “nwo 58 BDH 2) 18 
OM ccc ciel 6 nigella 
OF BB eves vane 46 Sa 
Total, 44 


In addition to the above, there are eight (8) en- 
gines of the old class, mostly used for ballasting, 
and hauling wood and lumber. 

Contracts have been made for four more engines, 
of twenty-five tons each, to be on the road during 
the month of September next. 

CaRS, 


The companies now own passenger and freight 
cars as follows : 
Passenger Cars. 
88 first class passenger cars, 
8second ‘“ - 
18 emigrant ‘“ ¥6 
12 baggage cars. 
5 post-office cars. 


Total, 76 cars, in passenger and post-office depart- 





At Toledo and Chicago there is yet a good deal 
to, be done, to provide the. accommodations re- 


}quired for the increasing business of the road. At 





b Jands have been procured to esiablish a 
station W moore Ghcbeel pobion 1g Woe icy, ant 


{ment. 
Freight Cars. 
40 cattle cars, open racks. 
99 platform cars. 
803 house . 
Spach ca both in the freight and rd 
, car n the freight passenger de- 
| has eight wheels, 


Ta addition to the above, there are contracted 








rs. 


irt- 
nt. 


de- 
ted 











for, four first cl T ears- 

or, rst class passenger ¢ sO 
emigrant. cars, aud one hundred and twenty-five 
house freight cars, which are begin to be de- 
livered, and are expected to be all on road by 
the middle of September next. When these are 
added to the present stock, there will be in the 


in the freight department, five hundred and sixty- 
seyen (567) cars. 


itlre] 


JACKSON BRANCH. 
The charter inco the 
ern Com 
to ex 


rporating South- 
y, makes it the duty of the Company 
the Tecumseh branch to the village of 
Jackson, on the line of the Michigan Central 
: e Road. This work the Company deferred until the 
passenger department, ninety-eight (98) cars, and/main line was through. Shortly after this, and 


during the summer and autuma of 1862, they 
caused surveys to be made, with a view to estab- 


The prospect now is, that the stock of engines|lish the proper line, and have recently put the 


and cars will hardly be sufficient for the business 
of the ensning autumn, The country al the 
line of road is fast improving in the extent of land 
brought under cultivation, and the population is 
increasing rapidly. Probably there is less than 
one-third of that part of the country which con- 
stitutes the local districts for the business of the 
road, now under cultivation, or occupied as farms. 
It is therefore obvious that a large resource for 
local trade is yet to be developed, by the progres- 
sive settlemont of lands now occupied. 
BUSINESS OF THE YEAR, ENDING JuNe 30th, 1853. 

The amount of business done by the companies, 
fur the year, appears from the Treasurer’s Report 
hereto annexed, and is as follows: 
The gross earnings of the companies, 

from their first year operations, 

AVE WOON 5a 000 cscs cove cece vice $1,200,922 11 
The operating expenses, (including 

taxes and rent of Erie and Kalama- 


z00 railroad,) have been......... 579,635 30 


Leaving nett earnings............. $621,286 81 
From this amount are to be deducted— 
Intererest account.... . $212,265 97 
Extraordinary expenses 
incurred in forming 
the Boat connections 
upon the Lakes, during 
pS eee 
———_ 146,623 88 





Leaving, as the actual nett profit for 

the year. .... - 20. .s0e sees eoee oe $874,662 98 

This is equal to 14 per cent. upon the average 
amount of capital stock, during the year. 

The Treasurer’s Report also exhibits the state 
of the Income account, as follows: 
July 1, 1852. Balance at credit of 

this account, at this 
DONG ss ccitsic <0 ass 
Gross earnings for the 
year, (as above stat- 
OG). 00s vedic’ sods sonic! 8, Q0G, 088i 13 


$1,250,586 81 


$49,614 70 


Less, operat- 

ing andex- 

pense ac- 

count .... $579,685 30 
Less, interest 

account... 212,265 97 
Less, extra- 

ordinary 

expenses 

for Boat 

eonnection. 34,867 86 





826,259 13 
$424,277 68 
Jan’y, 1858. Semi-annual dividend 

of 5 per cent. upon 
the then amount of 
the capital stock of 


the companies..... 124,970 58 





July, “ Balance at credit of 

this account........ $299,807 15 
Asemi-annual dividend 

of 7 per cent. upon 

the capital stock, at 
* this date, ($2,800,- 

000,) has been de- 

clared, amounting to. - 196,000 


Leaving at credit of Ve 
ASCOUNE, vse teeeas $108,807 1 


work under contract. The work of relaying the 
Tecnmseh branch, and its extension to Jackson, is 
now commenced. The length of this branch, 
from the main line to Jackson, is about forty-one 
(41) miles, 

The road, ballasted and fenced, with full stock 
of cars, engines and stations, in complete order 
for use, it is estimated, will cost about $800,000, 
equal to about $19,000 per mile. To provide the 
necessary means for the construction of this 
branch, new stock has been issued and distributed 
among the stockholders te the amount. of $350,- 
000, and an issne of bonds of the Company to the 
amount of $500,000 has been authorized, to be 
secured by a mortgage upon this branch road, to 
pod interest at seven per cent., and payable in 


It is probable this road will be eventually ex- 
tended northerly from Jackson, through Lansing, 
(the seat of government for the State of Michi- 
gan,) to the northern part of the State, and it 
— no doubt be an important feeder to the main 
ine, 

There is also a road dw being constructed by 
the St. Joseph Valley Railroad Company; from the 
Michigan Southern Railroad, at Constantine, to 
the village of Three Rivers, (a distance of about 
eight (8) miles,) which probably will be brought 
into use in October next. From Three Rivers, 
this road will doubtless be extended northwards 
at no very distant day ; it will ultimately reach 
some point on the eastern shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, and, together with the road through Jack- 
son, will greatly increase the business of the main 
line of the Michigan Southern Road. 


DIRECT LINE FROM TOLEDO TO GOSHEN. 
In looking forward to such measures as might 


railroad between the head of navigation on Lake 
Erie and Chicago, the Directors of the Northern 
Indiana Compauy early obtained corporate rights 
to make a direct. line of railroad from Toledo, in 
Ohio, connecting with their line in Indiana, and 
with these, to consolidate the line’ in Ohio and 
Indiana under one company. Extensive surveys 
were made, last season, to determine the best 
location between Toledo and Goshen. The result 
has been the establishment of a highly favorable 
line, varying in length, between the two poiuts, 
not over two per cent, from an air (or direct) line: 
The bend in the line is all southwards, making a 
considerable departure from the present road, and 
thereby less affecting its local trade, while the best 
“through” line is secured. The total length of the 
line from Toledo to Goshen is one hundred and 
twenty-two(122) miles. There are but four curves 
on the whole line. There is one straight line 
seventy (70) miles in length. The maximum 
grade, going west, is twenty feet to the mile and 
going east ten feet to the mile. Estimated 
cost, (including stations and rolling stock,) 
two and a half millions of dollars, or about twen- 
ty thousand dollars per mile. 

To provide the means necessary for the con- 
struction of this new line, an issue of stock to the 
amount of $1,050,000 has been made, and distri- 
buted among the existing Stockholders; and an 


authorized, to the amount of $1,500,000; the 
bonds to be secured by a mortgage of the new 
road, to bear interest at seven per cent., and to be 
payable in 1868. 

The: Ohio and Indiana C have been 


Indiana Railroad Company. are | 
Seventy mils of tbe oud trom Toledo) wert 
ward, has been pat wader contract, aud the work 





issue of the bonds of the Company has been}: 


ompanies 
consolidated. under the name of the Northern). 











on the 
first of September next. The rails are now ariiv- 
ing, and will go forward so as to commence laying 
tthe superstructure by the first of October. . It is 
the intention of the Board to have the direct tino 
opened by the close of next year, This line. 
through a fine district of country, and ba 
equal to any, of the same extent, in 

freight and passenger business for the road. It is 
very well settled, for a new country, and the 
opening of the road will cause its improvement to 
increase rapidly. — " 

From what has been said, it will be seen the 
direct line will be highly favorable as to 
and aligument, and may be run with as high 
speed as any other road. It will reduce the dis- 
tance from Chicago to Toledo to two hundred and 
thirty-one (231) miles, and from the highly favor- 
able character of the line, it may be run in about 
six hours. - 

At a point 70 miles west from Toledo, this line 
is intersected by the Logansport and Northern 
Indiana Railroad, now in progress of construction. 
This road is about 90 miles in length, and gives 
the Northern Indiana Road a connection with the 
Valley of the Wabash at Logansport. Surveys 
are now being made to extend the line:southwest 
from Logansport, to form a connection with the 
Terre Haute and Alton Road at Paris, in Mlinois. 
This will make the most favorable route to con- 
nect the navigation of Lake Erie with the Missis- 
sippi at Alton and St. Louis, and cannot fail to ac- 
cumulate a very large business on the eastern 
section (of 70 miles) of the Northern Indiana 
Road. 

CONNECTIONS WITH OTHER ROADS. 

Favorable arrangements have been made at 
Toledo for connection with the Cleveland and To- 
ledo Road. At Cleveland there is a connection, 
by the road along the shore of the lake, with Erie, 
Dunkirk and Buffalo. By the New York and Erie 
Road, the Buffalo and New York City Road, and 
the New York Central Road, there are now con- 
tinuous railroad connections over your line between 
Chicago and New York and Boston. The line 
from Cleveland to New York, via Pittsburgh, it is 


ultimately be necessary to secure the best line of| Supposed, will be complete in afew months. The 


Cleveland and Mahoning Road is now in progress 
of construction from Cleveland, to intersect the 
Pennsylvania Central Road at or east of Blairs- 
ville. This road is of the same gauge as the 
Michigan Southern and Northero Indiana Roads ; 
aud, when it is completed, there will be a con- 
tinuous line from Chicago to New York, to Phila- 
delphia, and to Baltimore, of uniform gauge. The 
Erie and Sunbury Road, with its connections, will 
make another route by which your road will have 
connection with New York and Philadelphia. 

The distances, by the Northern Indiana Road, 
from Chicago to New York, by several railroad 
routes now open, and that will be open in a short 
time, are as follows: 

By way of Buffalo and Albany *.... .. 959 miles. 
By way of Buffalo and New York City 

and New York and Erief.. .... .... .941 miles. 

By way of Dunkirk and New York and 


eet ee ee Oe ” 





* From Clricago to Toledo.... . 231 
Toledo to Cleveland... . 103 } 834 miles. 
“ Cleveland to Buffalo........183 “ 
‘* Buffalo to Albany..........298 “ 
““ Albany to New York........144 “ 





Total (Chicago to New York) as above 959 miles. 


+ From Chicago to Buffalo (as above) 517 miles. 
“ Baffalo to Hornellsville.... .. s..“ 
“ ~ Hornellsville to New York....333 “ 





Total, (as above)........ 941 ..miles, 

$¢ From Chicago to Cleveland, (as 
above POC Fete eee wees wees 

« Cleveland to sieve GR 

* Dunkirk te New Youk .....460 “ 


Po Total, (as above)... +5 v> 986 milles, 
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By way of Mahoning line from Cleve- __ 

ent... eree £082 te ee eee eee +222 809 bd 
By way of Erie and Sunbury, (a line 

that may be expected in a few years,) 

uncertain; but will probably be ‘not | 

ee a sean ee. 
‘The distance by way of the 

Mich’ entral and 


‘ Canada route, when com- 

; , will be §.... w00e DOL miles. 
The detention y the De- 

troit ferry will be equi- 

valent to (at least)...... 20 “ 
The suspension bridge over 

the Niagara will cause 

detention, as, most pro- 

bably, the trains will re- 

quire to be broken up in 

passing it, and can hard- 

y be less, reckoning by 

time, than equivalent to 

(probably doubly this).. 10 “ 
——— 991 miles. 


From the above it appears that the Northern 
Indiana route to New York or Boston, via Albany, 
is 82 miles shorter than the route by the Michigan 
Central and Canada Roads. The allowance for the 
detention by the ferry at Detroit, which is equi- 
valent to!adding so much of the length of the route, 
will be considered moderate by railroad men. It is 
not probable that a suspension bridge of 800 or 





, 900 feet span will have the stability necessary to 


give the confidence to travellers that will permit 
trains to pass over unbroken, and a detention of 
twenty minutes, to break up atrain, get it over 
the bridge and make it up again, cannot be re- 
garded as extravagant, and will most probably be 
found too low an estimate for the time required. It 
is obvious, too, that some allowance should be 
made for the fact, that this route lies, for a por- 
tion of the way, through the territory of a foreign 
government, and must, therefore, be exposed to 
delays and detentions, resulting from police and 
custom house regulations. It is therefore believed 
to be a moderate estimate to put the detention by 
the Detroit ferry and the Niagara suspension bridge 
as, in time, making thirty miles in the distance of 
travelling. 

The Northern Indiana Road, from Chicago to 
Toledo, will be decidedly superior to the Michigan 
Central Road in grades and alignment, and may 
be run with higher speed. The road along the 
south shore of Lake Erie cannot be considered as 
inferior to the Canada road in the same respects ; 
it will be much less liable to incumbrance, in the 
winter, from heavy drifting snows, and will have 
no ferry to be embarrassed by floating ice, as may 
be expected in the Detroit River. Without regard 
to other considerations, it must appear from the 
above that the Northern Indiana Road will have 
no competitor of equal facilities in communica- 
tion between Chicago and New York, or Boston, 
via Albany; but that, by way of Buffalo and Al- 
bany and the Hudson River Road, it will be 32 
miles shorter than by the Michigan Central and 
Canada route. On the same principle, by the 
New York and Eric, via Buffalo and New York 
City Roads, the Northern Indiana line will be 50 
miles— via Donkirk and New York and Erie, 557 
miles—and via. Mahoning and Central Pennsyl- 
vania Roads, 122 miles, shorter distance to New 





t From Chicago to Cleveland (as 


ADOVE).... 2... wee. ss eee. 854 Miles, 
“Cleveland to Blairsville. .... 8) Sale 
“ Blairsville to Dauphin...... a 


“Dauphin to New York (by 
way of Allentown and Easton)....176 “ 


Total, (as above)......-.. 869 miles. 
§ From Chicago to Detroit..........283 “ 
* Detroitto Niagara, viaCanada.228. “ | 
“Niagara to Albany..........306 “ 
© — Albany to New York........144 “ 








Total, Cuicage to New York, (as above).96] miles, 
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York than the route by the 
Canada Roads. ' 

The superiority of the Northern Indiana Rail- 
road route over the last named, for connection 
with Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
leaves no room for competition. The distance 
from Chicago to Philadelphia will be (by North- 
ern Indiana, Cleveland and Central Pennsylvania 
roads) over 200 miles shorter than by the Canada 
and Michigan Central route. A glance at the 
map shows that the route from Chicago, via. To- 
ledo and Cleveland, is very direct to Philadelphia 
and New York. Aside, however, from the ques- 
tion of distance and time of traveling, there are 
other considerations of great importance that will 
largely control the course of travel. Between 
Chicago and Buffalo, the Northern Indiana and 
Lake Shore lines will be intersected by roads 
leading southerly and south-easterly, through In- 
diana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, touching the Ohio 
River at certain points, and opening communica- 
tion with er Virginia and Maryland, 
thereby collecting a large traffic, independent of 
that which reaches the seaboard. Buffalo, the 
eastern focus of lake commerce, will be reached 
by the Northern Indiana route without the uncer- 
tainty and embarrassments attending ferries over 
large and rapid rivers, encumbered in the winter 
with islands of fioating ice. In order to reach 
Buffalo by the Canada road, a side route of 25 
miles must be encountered, with all its indirect- 
ness, additional distance, and consequent delay, 
or by a branch from the Canada road, that will be 
more direct, but muy encounter a difficult ferry 
across the Niagara river: the interest of Buffalo, 
= will be with the Northern Indiana 
road. 


With the above remarks, it is left for the stock- 
holders to examine the map of the country, and 
judge if there can be any reasonable grounds to 
doubt that their roads will command a largely re- 
munerating business. The Directors have here- 
tofore believed, and see nothing to change that 
belief, that the great western thoroughfare will be 
along the south shore of Lake Erie, and thence 
by the Northern Indiana Road to Chicago, Into 
this route will be gathered, from the numerous 
railroads intersecting from the south, an immense 
amount of travel. At Chicago it connects with 
the Chicago and Rock Island road, which, with 
the Mississippi and Missouri roads, will form an 
extension of this great western thoroughfare from 
the eastern and south-eastern Atlantic seaboard 
to Council Bluffs, on the banks of the Missouri; 
and thence, ultimately, it will be extended to the 
Pacific. No doubt there will be other routes by 
railroads from the east to the west, but they must 
be inland, and possess inferior commercial advan- 
tages, for the reason that the heavy traffic of the 
country will seek the great chain of lakes, as the 
most economical means of transit. To illustrate 
this :—a barrel of flour may be taken by lake 
navigation from Chicago to Buffalo for 25 -cents, 
and thence to New York for 50 cents, (which will 
ultimately be reduced,) a total of 75 cents from 
Chicago to New York. A similar relative result 
would be obtained from Toledo to New York. 

No railroad transportation can successfully 
compete with this; and therefore it is, that rail- 
roads in the Western States concentrate to the 
most accessible lake ports. Almost any railroad 
map will show the concentration to Milwaukie, 
Chicago, Monroe, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and other similar lake ports, and espe- 
cially to the more important ports of Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. The conclusion is 
therefore irresistible, that the road which passes 
through these lake ports, must have an eminent 
superiority as a great commercial thoroughfare. 

A railroad line starting from Buffalo, and fol- 
lowing westward along the south shore of Lake 
Erie, to its head, at Toledo, and then in a direct 
course, by the roads of the Michigan Southern 
and Northern Indiana Companies, across the Isth- 
mus of Michigan to Chicago; thence west, to the 





Mississippi, at Rock Island, and the Council Bluffs 
on the , and eventually tq the Pacifo, 
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[must constitute a channel of trade and travel of 
P*Evicoas ¢ importance. 
, the western terminus of your roads, is 


the centre of a large business. The traffic of a 
large country, independent of the great line west, 
concentrates there by several railroads, from the 
north, north-west and south; namely: The Chi- 
eago and Mississippi from Alton; the Chicago 
Branch of the Illinois Central; the Galena; the 
St. Charles and Mississippi; the Fond du Lac and 
the Milwaukie Lake Shore road, in addition to 
those before mentioned. From and to this point 
an extensive travel will move to and from the 
east, on the Northern Indiana Road. 

To improve the Companies’ portion of this great 
thoroughfare, the new line between Toledo and 
Goshen has been commenced, and the Board feel 
confident that this is the true interest of the Com- 
panies. The work will be constructed by the 
Northern Indiana Company, as consolidated. 

The line will be constructed with a single track, 
with bridges and culverts to provide for a double 
track, which no doubt will be required very soon, 
and most probably must be commenced immedi- 
ately after the opening of the new line for busi- 
ness. The Board are fully impressed with the 
importance of pursuing the most active measures, 
to provide for the increasing traffic that will seek 
this channel of communication, and will not hesi- 
tate to make farther improvements in their line, 
and a double track, as soon as the growing busi- 
ness of the road may render it expedient. 

The litigation with the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company has not yetbeen broughtto aclose. The 
case is pending in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, and will probably be decided at the 
next term of that court at Washington. The 
Board are fully satisfied the law is with the 
Northern Indiana Company, and have no reason 
to doubt that the rights of the Company will be 
vindicated by a decision in their favor. 

The business of the road, for the first year of 
its operation, ending June 80th, 1853, has exceed- 
ed the expectations of the Board. The report of 
the Treasurer is hereto appended, and exhibits 
the financial condition of the Company. The 
Board have every reason to believe the business 
of the current year will be considerably greater 
than that of the last. The connections eastward, 
last winter, were imperfect. The roads on the 
lake shore line were not completely opened until 
late in February ; and being newly opened for bu- 
siness, at the most unfavorable season of tho 
year, were in bad condition; and being also very 
inadequately stocked with cars and engines, the 
small amount of business offered was very much 
embarrassed. During the present season, these 
roads are being ballasted, and the machinery in- 
creased, so that, by the close of navigation, they 
will no doubt be fully prepared to conduct with 
promptness all the trade in passengers and freight 
that may be ofiered. Thus far, the summer re- 
ceipts on your roads are largely in advance of the 
same during the corresponding period of last 
year. The increasing trade, and increasing facili- 
ties, it is believed, will advance the gross receipts 
of the current year, at least thirty per cent. over 
those of last year. By order of the Boards of 
Directors. JOHN B. JERVIS, President. 

July 30, 1853. 


TRESRURERS REPORT 


To the Directors of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Companies. 

I submit, herewith, sundry statements, showing 
the financial condition of the Companies at the 
close of the year ending 30th June last. 

The statement marked ‘‘A,” shows the standing 
of the Companies in general account. 

It will be seen, from this account, that the total 
expenditure for construction and equipment of 
the Michigan Southern, Northern Indiana, and 
Erie and Kalamazoo Railroads—317 miles in all— 
has been $6,446,854 66; being a little over $20,- 
000 per mile. 

The Companies have also invested $441,940 14, 
for steamboats to make the necessary connections 
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Sputhern Michigan and the Northern Indiana, are 
under charter, for the present season, to the New 
York and Erie Rail Company, for the sum of 
$75,000. The other boats are run by and at the 
expense of these Companies. 

The account also shows iron rails on hand, pro- 
vided for the Jackson Branch, to the value of 
$281,023 27, and stocks (princip. ally stocks of 
these Companies, and of the Chicago and Rock 
Island Railroad Company) to the amount of 
$121,577 31. 

The statement marked “B,” shows the gross 
earnings of the Companies for the year ending 
30th June last, and the amounts paid, during the 

same time, for operating expenses and interest, 
including taxes, and rent of the Erie and Kala- 
mazoo R 

The statement marked “C,” exhibits the condi- 
tion of the income account. 

Respectfully subm'tted, 
Epwin C. Litcurieip, Treas’r. 
Office of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Com- 
panies, New York, July, 1853. 


A. 
The Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railroad Co’s in General Account, 
: Debtor. 
Michigan Southern R. 
R. Co.: 
Construction acc’t.$3,237 494 08 
Northern Indiana R. R. 
Co.: 
Construction ace’t. 2,929,316 74 
Erie and Kalamazoo 
R. R.: 


Construction acc’t. 280,043 84 


Steamboats...... 

Tron rails on hand 
for the Jackson 
Branch. . r 

Wood and mate- 
rials on hand.. 





$6,446,854 66 
441,940 14 


281,023 27 


106,798 08 
——————_ 887,821 36 
Bills and sums re- 

26,393 19 

Stocks on hand, 
(principally of 
the Chicago and 
Rock Island,and 
the Michigan 8. 
and N. Iindiana 
R. R’s,).. 

Cash in banks. . 

Cash in hands of 


superintendent 
210,740 13 


121,577 31 
109,485 28 


and agents..... 
468,196 91 


$7,744,812 06 
Creditor. 
Michigan Southern R. 
R. Co. : 

Capital stock..... $1,400,000 00 
Debt to State of 
Michigan, pay- 
able $50,000 per 
annum, int. at 6 

per cent..-... 

8 per cent. bonds 
due this day... 
Mortgage bonds, 7 
per cent., due 
1860.. . 1,000,000 00 

7 pes cent. bonds, 
288,000 00 


due 1863...... 
8 per cent. income 
bonds, due 1857 500,000 00 
648 914 00 
—_______—$8, 865,478 00 


125,000 00 
28,564 00 


Bills payable b cette 
Neciaes Indiana R. R. 


Capital stock. . Ra io 400,000 00 
Mortgage bo 


per cont., a 


Lake Erie, ‘Two of these steamboats, the| 


. 1853. 
‘}Suly, 





7 per cent. bonds, 
due 1863...... 
Bills payable..... 


500,000 00 
389,481 22 


3,289,481 22 

Erie and Kalamazoo RR. R. Co. mort- 
gage bonds, 7 per cent.......... 300,000 00 
Balance of income account, this _—_ 299, 307 15 
Dividends due, uncalled for.. 645 69 


$7,744,812 06 





New York, July 1st, 1853. 


B. 
Table of Farnings of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroads, fer the year ending 


30th June, 1 
Mails and 
Months. Passengers. Freight. Miscellan. Totals. 
1852. 
July ..02 65 $54,303 $23,168 $ 42 $ 77,516 
August.... 63,403 28,063 126 =: 91,5 98 
September. 68.317 46,972 115,289 
October... 79,180 52,051 181,282 
November. 41,573 56,805 8,704 102,088 
ea 80,444 26,269 56,714 
1853. 
January... 30,525 16,159 46,685 
February.. 39,287 16,137 55,374 
March..... 63,460 20,168 83,629 
April ..... 74,300 28,061 6,017 108,379 
SS RARE 83,0382 36,167 26,610 144,809 
June 98,0456 34470 17,915 145,430 
Mails........ Sees Teco oven 42183 42,183 





Totals. .$720,825 $384,496 $95,600 $1,200,922 





Gross earnings for the year, as above .. $1,200,922 


Operating expenses, includ- 
ing taxes and rent of the 
Erie and Kalamazoo R.. $679,635 
212,265 
Extraordinary expenses in- 
eurred, in forming the 
Boat connections upon 
the Lakes, in 1852..,... 34,357 
$826 259 
Nett profits for the year...............$374,662 
C. 
Income Account, Michigan Southern and Northern 
Indiana Railroad Companies. 


Office of the 

Northern I 
——- ys 1853. 

numerous delays attending the of 
the preceding enables ie dieensastle 
time to give a statement of the earnings of these 
roads, for the last four months of the present 
year 1862; it is as follows: 








1852. 1858, 
Earnings for July..... $81,030 70* $116,263 02 
Do. August.. 95,108 67* 164,068 8 
Do. Sept..... 118,806 25* 198,887 46 
Do. Oct... i506 184 147 48* 220.804 02 
$429,692 19 $689,618 35 
429,692 19 
Increase, four months, (over sixty , 
per cent.)..... ove sees oo0e 209,826 16 


E. C. Lircurtetp, Treasurer. 





Hempfield Railroad, 

The following is an abstract of the annual re- 
port recently issued by the above company : 
Receipts, from stockholders, corporate and indi« 
vidual, in payment of installments. . . $199,822 00 
Disbursements, in construction ,for land 

damages, salaries, &e.. $149, 646 02 
Interest paid on stock.... "465 65 

———— $150,111 67 


Balance on hand.... «seve o 06 $49,710 83 
Eestimated cost of the ‘toad with the . 








rolling, stock, &c.. j a 
Stock subscribed. . rr ae 
Deficiency... Pont ete tee $1,045,528 © 


The report proceeded to state the means of the 
Company to supply this deficiency ; and described 
the financial condition of the Company as pros- 
perous and healthy. The Company is entirely out 
of debt; it has issued no bonds; and has made, 
and will make no sacrifices in ing the se- 
curities in its hands. The resources of the Com- 
pany, in stock, bonds, &c., now in hand and avail- 
able, amount to $1,795, 138 43. 

The Company has issued a notice calling for a 
monthly instalment of ten per cent. upon all the 
stock, which has been promptly and punctually 











1853. Debtor. | met. Arrangements have been made, by the Fi- 
Jan’y 1. To dividend declared this nance Committee of the City of Philadelphia, to 
date, 5 per cent.,...... $124,970 53| make tothe Company, monthly, a payment of 
July 1. To operating $50,000 upon its stock. 
and expense Along the entire route, from Greensburg to 
account, 12 Wheeling, all the heavy and most of the light jobs 
months .... $579,635 30 are under contract, and in a fair state of advance- 

“« © To interest.... 212,265 97 ment. 

“«  « To extraordin- Between Wheeling and Washington every sec- 
ary expenses tion is under contract, with astipulation that they 
onthe Lakes 34,357 86 shall all be ready for the opening of the road be- 

———_ 826,259 13/ tween these points at the close of the coming 
Balance .... ..0- ves 299,307 15/ year, at or about which time the promised com- 
pletion of the Chartiers Valley Road will connect 
$1,250,586 81) the Hempfield Road immediately at Pittsburgh, 
1853. with the Pennsylvania Central Road. This part 
July 1. Todividend declared, pay- of the road is in a great state of forwardness, and 
able July 5, of 7 per. is pressed with all possible vigor. There are 1,- 
CE nan chee once che - 196,000 00/500 men now working upon the road. 
Balande............ 108,706 15] On the Eastern of the road, the lettings 
————— | have been y confined to the heavy jobs, 
$299,807 16) all of which tag been commenced and are 
1852. Creditor. | vigorously urged. If completed within the time 
July 1. By balance this accou fixed by the contracts, this portion will be read 
this date.... .... «++ * 49,614 70| for the superstructure ‘early in the summer of ” "58. 
By earnings, from July 1, The progress of the entire work equals expecta- 
1852, to July 1, 1853, as tion and maintains the original calculation as to 
per statement... ..... 1,200,922 11} the period of completion. 
$1 81| *The nt between the 
1853. iad amounts here stated and on 
July 1. By balance.... ...... -.-.$299,307 15| B., is accounted for by the fact, that in this table 
the monthly proportion of the carry- 
ma ® $299,307 16| ing the mail is added to each month i 
ii ae in table B. the whole year’s : 
By balance income ac- that source is added in one sum at the 












and an engi when 
the.iren-is to the river. The distance from 
the river to this point is about t +8ix miles, 


wenty. 
The Company will take charge of the road to the 
Notib,. or Wik be Ghtitiod! 46 do.sn, after thp lat 


anuary. 

We learn that the iron for this, the 1st Division, 
which extends from Goldsborough toe: about six 
miles above Raleigh, is of the heavy T pattern, 
and looks as if it would do excellent service. 

Gov. Morehead, the President of the Company, 
passed through this place on Wednesday last, on 
his way to Beaufort. We understand he 

tly the iron.for the 2d Division, 
which extends from the point mentioned, above 

Raleigh, to the Guilford line; We do not know 
the price he is to pay for the iron. 

It is confidently expected that the road will be} 
completed from Goldsborough to this place by 
May or June next. 

We learn that the grading of the North Carolina 
Road is expected to be completed to Hillsborough 
by the Ist of January next. 

Wilmington and Manchester Railroad.—We 
understand a train crossed Eagle’s Island yester- 
day, and that the eer and freight trains will 
run, regularly to that point on and after Monday 
next.—This will reduce the time in this line about 
three-quarters of an hour. The staging is now 
rednced to fourteen miles, and within ten days a 
further reduction of five miles will be made. The 
gap between the two ends of the road is now only 
nine miles, which he op ned hope to finish— 
ex the bridge—by close of the year. 

Raveigh and Gaston Road.—The Report of the 
Pregident and Directors exhibited a prosperous 

and satisfactory condition of the Company’s af- 
fairs. We sousn, they the eoenipts for See fiscal 

ear, from freight, passengers mail service 
ee to about $120,000; and the expenses 
for the same period, exclusive of construction ac- 
count, about $60,000. A dividend of 3 per cent. 
has been declared by be peneenn, and $2,500 

appropriated to the sinking y 

PThe following gentlemen constitute the Board of 

Directors for the ensuing year: George W. Morde- 
cai, Thomas Miller, N. T. Green, and L. O’B. 
Branch on the part of the stockbolders ; and Jobn 
G. King, Dr. William J, Hawkins, and Gaston H. 
Wilder on the part of the State. Mr. Branch was 
unanimously re-elected President of the Company, 
the affairs of which he has managed during the 
past. year with such signal ability and snccess.— 

Ral, Star. 

Iron Hails via Quebec. 

The lange quantity of Iron Rails for our Wes- 
tern reads, imported via the St. Lawrence, (some 
80,000 tons per annum,) has induced several 
houses in Quebec to give their almost exclusive 
attention to its transhipment at that point to the 
ports on the Upper Lakes, to which it may be des- 
tined; The attention of those Western roads 
which are in the habit of receiving their iron by 
that route, is invited to the Card of Messrs. John 
Anderson & Go., of Quebec, in another column. 
They are very largely engaged in this trade, and 
we understand possess ample facilities for giving 
it the utmost despatch: Our railroad companies 
will understand the advantage of having compe- 
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To Locomotive Engine Buil- 
ders and Engineers. 
NHE Proprietors offer for rent for a term of 
years, with immediate possession, the splendid 
uty known as the BELLEVILLE IRON 
WOR , Situated on the Mississippi, directly op- 
posite the City of New Orleans, and within 800 feet 
of the River, with which it is connected by fine 
wharves and land 
The buildings are of brick, with slated roofs, 
and were erected in 1848:at a very heavy expense ; 
are of a most substantial and durable character 
and admirably fitted for a Foundry and Machine 
Shops, or almost any mechanical business. They 
now contain a new and powerful Engine and 
Boiler and sufficient machinery, say, planing ma- 





has|chines—lathes—boring machines, blacksmith’s 


tools, &e;, &c,, to employ 100 mechanics, and 
could be put in working order in a few days. The 
Buildings cover a lot 800 feet square and are 
amply large to receive the necessary machinery 
for the use of 800 to 1000 workmen. 

The terminus and depot of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is situated 
about 800 yards from the above property, which 
could be availed of toj great advantage for the 
manufacture of Locomotives and Railroad work, 
generally as well as Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, 
and other descriptions of Machinery. 

There are no Shops in New Orleans for the ma- 
nufacture of Railroad Machinery, and as the Rail- 
road Companies now organized in that city con- 
template the construction of over 1000 miles of 
road,—a large part of which is already under con- 
tract,—the property now offered for lease offers a 


contract to furnish the Engines and Machinery,— 
for those roads. Responsible contractors with 
their works on the spot would have an advantage 
over Northern Workshops in contracting for the 
Work of the Railroads terminating in New Orleans. 

The Establishment and prospect of remunerat- 
ing work to be secured immediately are worthy 
the attention of manufacturers and Engineers 
generally, 

Applications from responsible parties will be 
promptly attended to, and to satisfactory parties 
the proprietors of the Works can offer favorable 
terms and arrangements. 

Letters may be addressed to 

R. B. SUMNER, 
No. 61 Camp Street, 
New Orleans; 
and further information may be had by applying 
“gage Barstow & Porz, Pine Street, New 
ork. 


Railroad Iron Via Quebec. 


JOHN ANDERSON & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
QUEBEC, 

ee ee Se to Shere aioe coe 


in Transi [ Lake likewise to the 
Shi see 31 Grea. Britain. 
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O THOUSAND TONS Erie Pattern, 58 Ibs. to the yard 
i i | 





shipped, and expected here soon—for sale by 
JOHN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st. 


most eligible opportunity for parties desiring to} 


a» ae nm , ra . On 4 ee 
ids, Railway Engineer. 
ing, ; a Engines, &c. 
LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY, 1 vol.$2 00 
THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS, Ex- 
and Illustrated by Dr. LARDNER, 
Edition, revised and improved....... 2 00 
TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 3 






vols.;4 to., Wcalf.... ccc. eee cee seen 
TREDGOLD'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
RAILROADS AND CARRIAGES....... 1 60 


PORTWINE ON THE STEAM ENGINE... 60 
BUBGOYNE’S ART OF BLASTING ROCKS, 


QUARRYING, &0..... ccc. cece chee vues 31 
TREATISE ON TUBULAR AND GIRDER 

* oT ee eee rET | 
BAKER’S LAND AND ENGINEERING 

GURVEVING/.iiei5... 650. vee eves voee 62 


BAKER’S RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
EARTHWORK .... 1... 2245 sees veces 1 50 
PRIDEAUX ON ECONOMY OF FUEL.... 31 
etme ON STEAM AND LOCOMOTION 

Wa 4 OLE Ch ROE eee 
HERBERTS ENGINEERS AND MECHAN- 

ICS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2 Vols........... 9 50 
GARRS RAILWAY LOCOMOTION AND 
STEAM NAVIGATION.... .... .i.. 2. 
TRAUTWINE ON EXCAVATIONS AND 
EMBANKMENTS..... 1... 22. sees sees 1 00 
Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 

167 Broadway, New York. 


N. York and N. Haven R.R. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. ie 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. TRAINS TO NEW YORK, 
T A. M.—Accommodation to|5.80 A.M.—BSpecial, from Port 
New Haven, hester, 

8 A, M.—Express for Boston,|5.00 A.M.—Commutation from 

stopping at Stam- New Haven. 





port. New Ha 
9.10 _ for Port|8.15 A.M.—Accommodatien fm 


ter. New Haven, 
11.80 A.M.—Accommodation for|9.85 A.M.—Express from New 


ew Haven. Haven, Stopping at 

8°00 P.M.—Express for New B Nor- 

Haven, stopping at walk and Stamford, 

Stamford, Norwalk/1‘07 P.M.—Boston Express, 

and Bridgeport. stopping at Bridge- 

4.00 P.M.—Accommodation for port, Norwalk and 
New Haven, * 


8 
6.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,|4.00 P.M.—S 





from Port 

atopping at N. Ha- hester. 

ven, 4.00 P.M.—Accommodation fn 
6.85 P.M.—Commutation for N. New Haven, 

Haven. .30 P.M.—Boston Exp 
6.80 P.M.—Special for Port stopping at Bridge- 

Chester. port, Norwalk and 

tamford. 


GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
New Haven, May, 1853. . 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Rooms 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York. 


EowarD W. Serre, 
Samus.i MoE roy. 





CHARLES 8B. STUART, 
Danis. 


New Works on Civil Engineering. 


PAE Bett Pacts out Circular Curves fer Rail- 
pocket- 





of laying 
Joun O. Travrwine, Civil Engineer—2nd edi- 


saeeee hg tary Se ban soe weed 
Joba O. Prautwine, Oivil Engineer-with 10 Copper Pinten 
Price One Dollar on the Curves Three Cents— 
and on the Excavations and Em Six Cents. 
For sale by WILLIAM HAMILTON, 





] 300 Tons Y orkshire T rail, weighing 56 
lbs. to the yard, and of a superior 


quality daily due and for sale KF 
AYLOR & CO. 





Oxford Furnace, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1743. 
HE Subscriber manufactures and kee 


ood : constant. 
on hand for sale, every varie’ 
road Yuna tf Y, 


sizeof Rail- 


eels made from the celebrated @xtord Iron. 
randy awd é z ‘Snioue eee Ox. 
Pept, 8 — on natneermery 





bisa ioe Mall of the Pronk, Lavine, 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 
McAllister & Brother, 








gt pd ld and in Mathematical Instr at 
4 aeammtad oe Saabs Protrac- 
tt, pci bdo Drawing Pena, Ivory Scales, Mea 
ye Ming Platina Polo Lanterns, ete., ote 34 
Our Illustrated and ot Ssigs furnfghed ‘oa applion- 












sr. te 








-to be many and important. This road operates 












a > ® I . ’ >. 
=a mr SS Be: 


$1 000,000 near] 


PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS FOR 
SALE 


No. 62 Wall-st., Oct. 6, 1853. 


HE LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY 

offer for sale one million of their SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, with coupons. Interest and prin- 
cipal payable in New York, the former half-yearly, 
Ist of N ovember and Ist of May. They are in 
sums of $1,000 each, payable the 1st day of May, 
1858. 

These Bonds are issued under the express au- 
thority of the Legislature of the State of Ohio; 
and are a part of the $1,500,000 Loan authorized 
to be issued by a vote of the stockholders, for the 
purpose of raising means to make a double track ; 
the greatly increased and increasing business of 
the road makes this absolutely necessary. 

The Little Miami Railroad is eighty-four miles 
long, commencing at the City of Cincinnati and 
terminating at Springfield; is now in complete 
running order; has cost, including equipments, 
stations, station-houses, &c., up to this date 
$2,708, 109 19. 

This Company hold stock in the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad Company to the amount of $386 - 
000, which now commands a premium of 20 
cent. Also, in the Hillsborough Road the amount 
of $11,716. 


The receipts of the Road have been as follows: 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1844. ....$18,623 36 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1845 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1846..... 116,062 02 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1847. .... 221, 189 62 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1848.... 280, 085 78 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1849... .. 321 398 82 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1850..... 405 697 24 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1851.... . 487; 845 89 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1852... . 526, 746 35 
The receipts from Dec. 1, 1852, to Sept. 

1, 1858, 10 months Were. vo. vee . 544,625 59 
For the same period year before .. -» «411,797 06 


Orrice or Winsiow, Lanier & Oo. 


Increase in 10 months.. -- $182,823 53 


The position of this ak sia the natural, 
shortest and most usually travelled route from 
Cincinnati and the vast country south and west of 
it, to the northern cities, must ever make it one of| 
the most important and profitable lines in the 
country. 

An inspection of a map will show its connections 


the Columbus and Xenia Road, and runs in con- 
nection with the Cleveland and Columbus Road; 
in fact they are now run as one line greatly to the 
advantage of all. 

Regular annual 10 per cent. dividends have been 
declared since December, 1847, with an extra di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. in 1852. In 1852 two cash 
dividends of 5 per cent. were made. 

The present surplus and reserve 

fund amounts to.... .... 2.6... 

The mortgage covers the entire 

line of road, costing to date.. 

To be expended on double track, 

&e, 


ee ee twee eee eee Cees Bee 


$98,546 10 
2,708,108 19 
1,600,000 00 


Value of security... . «e+. $4,208,109 19 


The security for the davineis of these Bonds is 
one of the most ample character, being a first and 
only m or deed of trust (excepting one 0 
$100,000 to the City of Cincinnati) on the Com- 
pan 's Road, Stations, Franchises, net income, &c., 

tot. F. D. LANIER, Esq., of this city, in trust for 
the bondholders, with ample power to take posses- 
sion of the Road, its real and personal estate, fran- 
chises, &c., and to sell the same to the highest 
bidder for cash, if default be. made in payment of 
interest or principal. The mortgage is for $1,- 

, and cannot ‘be increased. 

The Stock owned by the Road in the Columbus 

and Xenia and Hil Railways. will much 


saieasimainiiieatesl ™ se 


‘ a EE A 


Printed statements of the of the Com- 
pany, and any turther information relative to ne oe 
securities, will be given by 

WINSLOW, LANTER & CO., 
No. 62 Wallst. 


Elmira Car Manufactory. 








py 
Elmira, N. Y., June 1, 1853. 


The Hamilton Car Company, 


RE prepared to Contract for the Manufacture 
to order Rail Road Cars of every description, 





and Hand Cars, &c. &c. 

Having ample facilities for Menntacineing the 
lowest rates, and being supplied with Eastern 
Mechanics in every department under the Superin- 
tendance of H. P. Lanckton, who has had charge 
of T. W. Wason’s. well known establishment at 
Springfield Mass., for the last Six years, we can 
guaranty ours to be equal in style and quality to 
any manufactured. 

Car Manufacturers and Rail Road Companies 
Supplied with Car wheels from the most approved 
patterns at the lowest prices. Castings of all kinds 
soe nator Cars, Rai) Road Bridges, &c. made to order at 


short notice. 
Orders Respectfully Solicited. 
Address, HENRY SIZER, Agent, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 
Office 596 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at Rail Road 
Depot Building. 


Railroad Car Works. 


HIE Undersigned are prepared to manufacture for Railroad 
Companies, Passenger, Baggage, Cattle, oe my Gravel and 








Haad Cars, also Barrows and Freight 
‘ FP. MUNGERFORD % & CO. 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. 20, 1853. 
Huafty’s 


Engineers, Arehitects and Draftemen’s 


sioleatade ns 2 vs i 5 gt etalana 





WW" HATMAN’S Turk Mill Drawing paper, Trac- 
a Plan Profile, Protracters, Draw- 
vol see sand other makers’ Pen- 
a ~~ tical I en oa, be one 

ous a athema nstruments, Tape- 
— Ghue, Cross. Section. paper, Seba 

rushes, Gum Banda, | vere 5 Gam, ee 

Inkstands. and Water Colors, Pallets, ten 


Binders for let on, etc. 
ymeral edhe me of Stationery a1 a Blank Book Books 
All s packed with care, and 


wt of the United States. 
soeety. HUFTY, 





more thay pay off the 


a 


ep et i 


139 Chestnut, st., 


——= 


such as Passenger, Baggage, Freight, Dumping} 





so 


; lo Oar W —— 
TOWNSEND & CORT, Propeetors, ©: 


Wessinr inser, 


Beata, 
tae au 


A. N. GRAY, Cleveland, 05. 
Broa, Cha AND FORWARDED. of Railroad 
Chaira and Spikes 
ars, Locomotives, and all kinds of Machi- — 
@ we id purposes, 
Office next docy = the Custom House, Main st. 
January 12, 1853. 


SH 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILRO. 
Great Western U. 8 Through Mail— Mail POR OHIDAGO SND. 


$7. LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, RACINE KENOSHA, and all 
on Lake Michigan. — from Buffalo to Monree 
POUMTREN HOURS AD ee LANDING. 5 ” 


ing betwen Be Mog ap ema = oy from the ~ 

PTATE. 2. J. iia 

pos Commander, leaves Buffalo 

NEOUTHERN MIC ae A. D, Purxtns, Commander, 
WORTESEA INDIANA, I. T. Pugat?, Commander, 

Buffalo W ‘ednesdays and Sa ee ’ leaves 
One of the above splendid steamers will leave the 


Southern Railroad Line Dock, at 9. o'clock, P. M. every 
(except Sundays) aud run direct to M 





with all 


pany a 
during 











iver, 

hrough T: by New-York and Brie and 

New-York boats, Hodeon ck Oty Rallvord oie ptereers bed or by the Peaple's Line o 

em ™ udson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 
JOHN F. PORTER, 

No, 198 Broadway, corner Dey-at., N. ¥. 


MONTREAL a NEW YorRK 


Plattsburgh a idl Montreal 
RAILROADS, 
{Open through from Plattsburgh to Montreal.£¥ 
and 5 p.m. ariv a am, and 7.90 _ 
eimmatne Montreal 7.30 a.m. and 4 p.m., arrive a 
sein comme Montreal alived for Shethcooe terra 


Trains connect at .Mooers Junction with Northern (Ogdens. 
Ontario 


Lee ee and Steamers for 
Leviton Niagara Pal aod Opp Canadia, and all ports on the 


Western 
Trains connect at Plattsburgh by Steamer to Burlington with 
Railroad and lines for Troy, 
stations, 





Rutland and R 

Albany, New York and Boston, and ail intermediate 

Also with steamers for Whitehail to the Saratoga and Washing- 

on Set, oF See ne to Troy, Albany and 
Passengers will find this route uneaquelled for comfor and 


It moreover the advantage of a short of 
fifteen minutes across the River St. Lawrence at com 
which has been to freeze, and can be confidently 
relied at all seasons of the year. 
- gente bw yh Ded 
‘or seo Tarif 
— Passenger 





New York and Erie KR. R. 
PASSENGER TRAINS 


louve EES Oak Pane Sem, ie 
as follows, 


viz :— 

Dax Exparuss, at 6a, m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

Matt, at 8% a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and all intermediate 
stations, by this train will remain over night at any 
station between and Corning, and proceed the next 
AcooumopaTION, at 12% p.m. for Delaware and all ihterme- 


Wat, Oe p.m. for Delaware and all Peres eee: 
at 5 p. m. for Dunkirk and 














and the surveys so near to any location that T 
be made, that Contractors can satisfy themselves 
of the value of the work as well now as hereafter. 
are asked at the Office of the Company 

in Warsaw, Hancock County, Illinois, for the con- 
creation of the whole or part of the road, either 
uantities or by the mile. Contract will not be 
— before the 1st of January, 1854, and only so 
soon thereafter as advantageous offers can be 
made. The Company are to make 
greene contract, for cash or for cash and securi- 


neThe route of the road is generally in the valley 
and second bottoms of the Mississippi, and the 


work can be completed very rapidly. The road| 


is important as one of the improvements of the 

navigation of the Rapids, and also from its several 

(two at least) connections with other railroads. 
WM. H. ROOSEVELT, 


President. 
W. R. KINGSLEY, 
‘], 8, O’Suttivan, Engineer. 
ones cr ee 
Warsaw, Nov. 1 





CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
oe wp ee ee,’ Rep mre s horse “ne for sale by 
powans, & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem 


tote a 20, 1849. 


——~"Railroad Iron. 


2,4 000 TONS FIRST ey WELSH RAILWAY 

IRON, to be made ordinary T pattern 

by the buyers,” and for ipinent pod aglyy a 

erat x Tent and March 
meny years 








gta in on 
JOHN H. AUSTIN & CC., 
eat 2 Ingram Court, Fenchurch street London. 
A Valuable Farm in Illinois 
for Sale. 


\ITUATED in the Village of Seward’s Point in 
Montgomery County 74 miles North of Hilis- 
lefigh about 36 South of Springfield the Capital 
of the State, about 18 West of the Illinois Great 
Central Railroad, about 4 or 5 North of the Alton 
& Terre Haute Railroad and about 18 miles West 
of the inéersection of the two, containing 80 acres 
of rich prairie land. my 
Apply by letter or in person 
yey 8. 8. ROCKWELL, 
No. 15 South Second str. Williamsburgh. 


To Railroad Companies, 
Machinists, Car Man- 
ufacturers, etc., etc. 
CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
NO. 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
ange to contract for ‘furnishing’ ‘at manufac- 


Engines, 
i EE EW heals and Atos,” 


Chairs 
‘Orders are invited; and all uiries in relation to 
any of the above articles will ve immediate atten- 
ion 


India-Rubber Railroad Car 


8, ete. 
TES CAR SPRING oceans |e 
new f fur- 








_  QOVINGTON & OHIO RA ROAD. 
ROPOSALS will be received, at the Office of 
the Covington and Ohio Railroad, in Coving- 
, until the 15th of December - next, for the 
ation and masonry of about seventy-five 
iles of the above road; of which, the eastern 
Soins comprising fifty miles, lies next west of 
‘ovington , and the western portion, consisting of 
about twenty-five miles, lies between the Ka- 
nawha River and the mouth of Big Sandy. A 
large share of the work to be let—including 
bridging and tunnelling—is heavy and desirable, 
and is wa worthy the attention of responsible 
contractors. The western sections of the above 
work are now ready for i: and the 
eastern portion will be prepared for tspection by 
the 8th of December. 
Further information may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the company’s offices at Covington and 


Guyandotte 
By order of the Board, 
CHARLES B. FISK, 
Chief Engineer. 


N. B.—The Board of Public Works, of Virginia, 
under whose direction the Covington and Ohio 
Railroad is to be constructed, on State account, 
will meet, at Covington, on the 15th of December, 
above named, for the purpose of receiving and 
acting on the proposals that may then be offered. 

Noy. 10th, 1853. 


To Railroad Companies. 
COLLINS’ PATENT 
VENTILATORS, 


FOR 
Ventilating all kinds of 
Pusuic anD PrivaTEe BuitDInGs 
Railroad Cars, Depots, etc. 


E Subscribers ‘would invite the at- 
tention of the public to the above | ® 
celebrated Patent Ventilator. This Ven- 
paged Dede OM dhe SS For 
re air in rooms, and ejecting all foul air. It has been 
adopted all the principal Railroad Companies and Car Fac- 
Se eee nee ae ene. SWAIN, and for Ute 
cannot be excelled, 








cure of smoky Chimneys Manufactured and 
for sale by 
BAKER & WILLIAMS, 
No. 406 Market st., Girard Row, 
Sole Agents for Pennsylvvnia. 
Department PRR, 
P.R.R., A Feb. 8, 1858. 
Tce Sout t y tat Somes Baker & ILLTAMS, of 406 
Market st., Phi p+ furnished a large number of Col- 
lins’ Patent Galvanized iron Ventilators for the P, R.R. Co., and 


that they have given every satisfac ot fully as represent- 
ed. consid: rim 


I er to an Engine 

House, Waktuniaies ts teatitieniaien onl tue tes aoe 
well, So well satisfied am I of their useful- 

that the Engine Houses we are about will be sup- 

with them at every point where a draft is necessary to free 

"building of smoke, STRICKLAND KNEASS 

ipal Assistant Engineer P. RR. Oo. 


Engineer t. P. RR. Co,, Pitisburgh, May 12, 1853. 
Messrs. Baken ar 

Dear Sirs~The 23 Collins’ Patent Ventilators furnished by you 
for the House at this have been in use several 
os aie a aoe by node 


of Ventilation, and the is of epee ea 
a su 
—— Yours ) “ss 


far a uty WA co. 





Krupp’s 
CKLEBRATED CAST STEEL, 


been "ssan:-gerehenmeres yore London Exhibition to 


eae eae A ON NO 
ee OCL ale any dimensions 


Pion Re an Shaft fr Sam Mages wv esceding 200 










aamlevterk | 


Cuier. Encineer’s Orrice, N.& P. R.R. Co.,) 
Norfolk, Oct., 13, 1853. § 
EALED PROPOSALS will be reopived by the 
undersigned at this office from the 3d, until the 
15th day of December next, at noon, for the gra- 
duation and of 62 miles of the Norfolk & 
Petersburg railroad between the city of Norfolk 
and Warwick Swamp in the cowntu of Sussex. 

The line will be divided into sections of about 4 
miles, and bids will be received for one or more of 
said sections. 

Maps and profiles of the line will be ready for 
inspection and specifications with forms of propo- 
sals may be had of the undersigned on and after 
the first day of December. 

Payments will be made in current money during 

the progress of the work in proportion of four- 
fifths of the amount due. 
‘As soon as practicable after the. examination of 
the proposals, those to whom the work will be al- 
lotted will be duly notified, and if deemed necess- 
ary required to give bond with satisfactory secu- 
rity for an amount not exceeding one-tenth of the 
amount of work to be done. 

The company reserves the right to accept such 
proposals as in their judgment will secure the 
prompt and faithful execution of the work accord- 
ing to contract, or reject all, ifnone are satisfac- 
tory. 
The line is easy. of access, the country through 
which it passes is of mild climate and abundant in 
supplies. Postage on all communications must be 
prepaid. 

W. MAHONE, 
Uhief Engineer. 


Small Rails. 


ao SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and keep constantly for 
Light Rails of the most approved patterns, weighing 
22, 25, and 50 lbs per yard, suitable for Colliers, Miners, 
Quarrymen and ee for turn outs, depot and branch 
HABLES E. SMITH & Co. 
Fairmount Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
HENRY MORRIS, 
WISTAR MORR1S. 





“rtd 
OHAS. E. SMITH 
THOS. T. TASKER, 





Drawing. 

B. BLANDOWSKI, Topographical and Orna- 

mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 
accurately drawn, enlaiged or reduced from notes 
or copies. Ornamental designs for decorations, fur- 
niture, &nces and ornamental foundry work. "Ar- 
chitectural designs. Drawings from nature care- 
fully prepared. 

Rererences. Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
neous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, New York. Also H.V. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruee 
street New York. 


Henry I. Ibbotson, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FILES AND SAWS, 


Warranted of superior quality. 
Office and Warehouse, 218 Pearl at, New York. 


Book and Job Printing, 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the * RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the Best. manner, and with pispaTcH. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, orders for the Printina of Exhibits 
Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, Ge. Gee 

‘J. H. SCHULTZ & CO. - 














‘New York April 9, 1868, 
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